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REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN POETS. 


No. 10. 


F nom the observations already made on Creech’s translation 
of Lucretius, and the specimens selected from the work, it 
must evidently appear, that this champion of the Epicurean 
philgsophy among the ancient poets, if ever destined to be- 
come interesting or even intelligible to the English reader, 
must have a more pleasing and skilful interpreter. It re- 
quires no small versatility of intellectual powers to excel alike 
in sketches of personal character, in delineations of the beauty 
of the landscape, in the details of historical facts, and in the 
abstruse speculations of philosophy : and, however varied the 
course of the poet may be, he who attempts to tread in his 
steps, and to give a transcript of his works, is expected to 
catch something of his inspiration. It is not the only thing 
required of him who undertakes to translate Lucretius, that 
he should thoroughly investigate the system of philosophy in- 
tended to be explained and propagated by the author : there 
is a vein of poetry extending through the mass, that is indeed 
in a great measure concealed by the rubbish of atoms and un- 
formed substances, but which is sometimes to be discovered 
in a high degree of purity. This constitutes the real value of 
the whole ; for, though intended only to-allure us to explore 


the ground thoroughly, it is the only true reward of our la- 
bour. 
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In the year 1805 was published, in two quarto volumes, a 
translation of Lucretius by John Mason Good ; who appears 
to have been alike captivated by the philosophy and poetical 
beauties of his author. One hundred and thirty pages are 
filled with the freface, the life of Lucretius, (in which are in- 
cluded “ some few memoirs of other illustrious Epicureans, 
who were his coevals and friends, together with an examina- 
tion of the doctrines they professed,”’) and an affendix, con- 
taining “a sketch of the alternate support and opposition ex- 
perienced by this celebrated school in subsequent eras.” In 
this. appendix is comprised an account, as well of all the ma- 
terialists and spiritualists, as of those who have contended for 
both matter and spirit, from the time of Lucretius down to 
the present century. 

After these preliminary essays, containing indeed much la- 
bour of supererogation, follow the text of Lucretius, as col- 
lated by Gilbert Wakefield, and the translation of Mr. Good, 
on opposite pages ; and no small proportion of almost every 
page, is devoted to “ notes philological and explanatory.” 

The invocation with which the poem De rerum naturae 
opens, though not admitted by all criticks to be appropriate, 
is generally acknowledged to be very beautiful. 


Aeneadum genetrix,.hominum divémque voluptas, 
Alma Venus, coeli subter labentia signa 
Quae mare navigerum, quae terras frugiferenteis, 
Concelebras ; per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis ; 
Te, Dea, te fugiunt ventei, te nubila coeli, ’ 
Adventumque tuum : tibi suaveis daedala tellus 
Submittit flores ; tibi rident aequora ponti, 
Placatumgue nitet diffuso lumine coelum. 
Nam, simul ac species patefacta est verna diei, 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favonii ; 
Aériae primum volucreis te, Diva, tuumque 
Significat initum, perculsae corda tua vi. 
Inde ferae pecudes persultant pabula laeta, 

_ Et rapidos tranant amneis : ita, capta lepore, 
[{nlecebrisque tuis omnis natura animantum] 
Te sequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 
Denique, per maria ac monteis, fluviosque rapaceis, 
Frundiferasque domos avium, camposque virenteis,. 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 
Efficis ut cupide generatim saecla propagent. 
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Quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas, ~ 


_ Nec sine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 


Exoritur, neque fit laetum, neque amabile quidquam ; 
Te sociam studeo scribundis versibus esse, 

Quos ego de RERUM NATURA pangere conor 
Memmiadae nostro ; quem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus : 

Quo magis aeternum da dictis, Diva, leporem : 
Effice, ut interea fera moenera militiai, 

Per maria ac terras omneis sopita quiescant. 


Let us see how this appears in Mr. Good’s translation. 


Parent of Rome ! by gods and men belov’d, 
Benignant Venus ! thou ! the sail-clad main, 
And fruitful earth, as round the seasons roll, 
With life who swellest, for by thee all live, 
And, living, hail the cheerful light of day : 
Thee, goddess, at thy glad approach, the winds, 
The tempests fly : Dedalian earth to thee 
Pours forth her sweetest flow’rets ; Ocean laughs, 
And the blue heavens in cloudless splendour deck’d. 
For, when the spring first opes her frolick eye, 
And genial zephyrs long lock’d up respire, 
Thee, goddess, then, th’ aerial birds confess, 
To rapture stung through every shiv’ring plume : 
Thee, the wild herds ; hence o’er the joyous glebe 
Bounding at large ; or, with undaunted chest, 
Stemming the torrent tides. Through all that lives 
So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’erpower’d, 
Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursue : 
Till through the seas, the mountains, and the floods, 
The verdant meads, and woodlands fill’d with song, 
Spurr’d by desire each palpitating tribe 
Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future race. 
Since, then, with universal sway thou ruPst, 
And thou alone ; nor aught without thee springs, 
Aught gay or lovely ; thee I woo to guide 
Aright my flowing song, that aims to paint 
To Memmius’ view the essences of things’; 
Memmius, my friend, by thee, from earliest youth, 
O goddess ! led, and train’d to every grace. 
Then, O, vouchfafe thy favour, power divine ! 
And with immortal eloquence inspire. 
Quell, too, the fury of the hostile world, 
And lull to peace, that all the strain may hear. 
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This passage in the English version, though sufficiently 
compressed, is by no means remarkable for strength. It is, 
for the most part, quite as literal as could be wished ; and in 
no instance are the laws of translation flagrantly violated. In 
the passage beginning in the sixteenth line, through all that 


lives, &c. transposition is forced to a degree beyond what our 
language can well bear. 


The next selection that I shall make, follows the descrip- 
tion of one who trembles at the thought, that his body may 
hereafter be exposed to the ravages of birds or beasts, or any 
other similar destruction of its component parts, from not 
distinguishing between the. dead and living machine, and from 


apprehending that the same consciousness and perception 
must appertain to each. 


Hinc indignatur se mortalem esse creatum, &c. 
L. III. 897. 


Hence heaves his heart indignant at the doom 
Of mortal man : heedless that, after death, 
No other self sha]l then himself bemoan, 
Nor feel the tooththat tears his mangled limbs. 
If too, the tyger’s tusk, the vulture’s beak 
Be deem’d an ill—what lighter ill results 
From the red fury of the fun’ral pyre ? 
The fulsome tide of honey o’er the frame 
Pour’d, cold and stiff’ning in the marble tomb ? 
Or the sunk grave, by earth’s vast pressure crush’d ? 


Then follows this apostrophe, in imitation of the Athenian 
dirge : 


‘* But thy dear home shall never greet thee more, 
No more the best of wives !—thy babes belov’d, 
Whose haste half-met thee, emulous to snatch 
The dulcet kiss that rous’d thy secret soul, 
Again shall never hasten! nor thine arm, 

With deed heroick, guard thy country’s weal ! 
O mournful, mournful fate ! thy friends exclaim, 
One envious hour of these invalued joys 

Robs thee for ever ! but they add not here, 

It robs thee too of all desire of joy : 

(A truth, once utter’d, that the mind would free 
From every dread and trouble.) Thou art safe ! 
The sleep of death protects thee ! and secures 
From al] th’ unnumber’d woes of mortal life ! 
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While we, alas, the sacred urn around, 
That holds thine ashes, shall insatiate weep, 
Nor time destroy th’ eternal grief we feel !” 


The poet subjoins : 


What then has death, if death be mere repose 
And quiet only in a peaceful grave, 
What has it thus to mar this life of man ? 
Yet mar it does. E’en o’er the festive board, 


The glass while grasping, and, with garlands crown’d, 
The thoughtless maniack’s oft indignant roar, 


** How short the joys of wine! e’en while we drink 
Life ceases, and tomorrow ne’er returns !” 


This translation is from a part of the lines of Lucretius, 
which collectively are ranked by Mr. Wakefield among the 
noblest monuments of ancient letters ; not excepting those of 


Greece herself. They are here selected as a favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr. Good’s version. 


The first clause however is a feeble translation of the line, 


Hinc indignatur se mortalem esse creatum ; 


and what immediately follows is rather a vague rendering of 
the line, 


Nec videt, in vera nullum fore morte alium se... 


The address beginning with, But thy dear home, is without 


faults, and exhibits an accurate and well-finished copy of the 
original. | 


The fifth book closes with an account of the origin and 


progress of the arts, from which the following lines are se- 
lected : 


At specimen sationis, &c. V. 1360. 


But nature’s self th’ untutor’d race first taught 
To sow, to graft ; for acorns ripe they saw, 
And purple berries, shatter’d from the trees, 
Soon yield a lineage like the trees themselves. 
Whence learn’d they, curious, through the stem mature 
To thrust the tender slip, and o’er the soil 
Plant the fresh shoots thst first disorder’d sprang. 
Then too new cultures tried they, and, with joy, 
Mark’d the boon earth, by ceaseless care caress’d, 
Each barbarous fruitage sweeten and subdue. 
So loftier still, and loftier up the hiils 
Drove they the woodlands daily, broad’ning thus 
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The cultur’d foreground, that the sight might trace 
Meads, cornfields, rivers, lakes, and vineyards gay, 
O’er hills and mountains thrown ; while through the dales, 
The downs, the slopes, ran lavish and distinct 
The purple realm of olives : as with hues 
Distinct, though various still the landscape swells, 
Where blooms the dulcet apple, mid the tufts 
Of trees diverse, that blend their joyous shades. 
And from the liquid warbling of the birds 
Learn’d they their first rude notes, ere musick yet 
To the rapt ear had tun’d the measur’d verse ; 
And Zepuyr whisp’ring through the hollow reeds, 
Taught the first swains the hollow reeds to sound : 
Whence woke they soon those tender-trembling tones, 
Which the sweet pipe, when by the fingers press’d, 
Pours o’er the hills, the vales, and woodlands wild, 
Haunts of lone shepherds and the rural gods. 
So growing time points ceaseless something new, 
And human skill evolves it into day. 
Thus sooth’d they every care, with musick, thus, 
Clos’d every meal, for rests the bosom then. 
And oft they threw them on the velyet grass, 
Near gliding streams, by shadowy trees o’erarch’d, 
And void of costly wealth, found still the means 
To gladden life. But chief when genial spring 
Led forth her laughing train, and the young year 
Painted the meads with roseate flowers profuse— 
Then mirth, and wit, and wiles, and frolick, chief, 
Flow’d from the heart ; for then the rustick muse 
Warmest inspir’d them : then lascivious sport 
Taught round their heads, their shoulders, taught to twine 
Foliage, and flowers, and garlands richly dight ; 
To loose innum’rous time their limbs to move, 
And beat, with sturdy foot, maternal earth ; 
While many a smile, and many a laughter loud, 
Told all was new, and wond’rous much esteem’d. 


This is highly picturesque, and leaves no mean impression 
of Mr. Good’s talents of a certain kind. Indeed, the deline- 
ation of the scenery is remarkably true to the original ; and 
in no instance has the imagination of the translator, or an 
impotent effort to heighten the beauties, which he appears to 
have aspired only to reach, led him to forget the limits within 
which, from the very nature of his task, he should be confined. | 
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It will be observed that, notwithstanding the liberal extracts 
taken from Mr. Good’s translation, none of the examples are 
drawn from the abstruse parts of Lucretius ; nothing is offer- 
ed to show the translator’s success or failure in exhibiting the 
deluded reasoning of the atomist, the presumptuous defence 
of idleness in the gods, and the profane sophistry of a believer 
in a self-created, self-growing, animal and material world. 
Fidelity, the first virtue in the character of a translator, is 
conspicuous through the whole version in an uncommon de- 
gree. But the philosophical parts are sometimes tarnished 
by an affected phraseology, and diluted with a superfluity of 
epithets. A few of these, such as dulcet and frolick among 
others, appear to be particular favourites with the author. 
Thus we have dulcet precepts, dulcet drops, dulcet doctrines, 
dulcet kiss, dulcet apples, and dulcet a great many other things. 
“‘ Spring opes her frolick eye,” is an instance in the first pas- 
sage here selected, where the epithet is wholly unprovoked ; 
and others might be added, in which it is no less ill applied. 

Mr. Good’s preference for blank verse may pass without 
censure ; but it is not obviously well founded. We have 
learned by experience, that even the majesty of the ancient 
epick can be more than tolerated in English rhyme ; and one 
of our modern English poets,* though under the restraint of 
rhyme, has so tricked out his philosophy in the garb of the 
muses, as to gain many admirers. But from whatever cause 
it happens, it is too true, that the Lucretius of Good, no less 
than the Homer of the immortal Cowper, moves heavily, and 
leaves us much to wish. But it is far from the truth that litera- 
ture has gained no valuable accession by this new version of 
Lucretius. Mr. Good has many qualities for the task that he 
undertook, and, if a sufficient degree of vivacity could be in- 
fused into his Lucretius, we might rest satisfied with it, as 
long as the English language shall retain its present character. 

I cannot close my remarks upon this author, without mak- 
ing a few observations upon his “ notes philological and ex- 
planatory.”” Here his learning is displayed in all its glory ; 
and paralle] passages or imitations are found in all languages. 
Sometimes the imitations are real ; and we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that many of the sons of fol/o, notwithstanding 
their inspiration, have, like Mercury, pilfered with wonder- 


* Darwin. 
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ful adroitness the ornaments and badges of kindred spirits. 
Sometimes again a common thought, with which every body 
must have been conversant who has a spark of sentiment, is 
obliged to travel to Palestine, to Persia, to Italy, to England, 
and indeed all over the globe ; yet after all it remains nothing 
more than common, varying a little in its dress in different 
parts of the world. 
At times Mr. Good becomes a most expert and persevering 
etymologist ; one of that class of 
. “ Learn’d philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 


Start it athome, and hunt it in the dark, 
‘Lo Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.” 


It would be difficult to name any species of learning that is 
left without something in the way of dissertation in these 
notes. The author seems to have collected his observations 
andeauthorities from a large extent of reading and study ina 
great variety of languages, and then to have been left in “a 
mighty maze, and quite without a plan.” 

All the notes from which I should wish to select a speci- 
men to do the author justice, are too long to subjoin in this 
place. The following sketch of one, not the longest or most 
curious, is sufficient for my purpose. 

In the account of the plague at Athens, these words are part 
of the description of the disease : Pellis supfier ossibus una— 
o’er the bones skin only, nought but skin. This reminds Mr. G. 
of a passage in the Odyssey, and this again (so powerful are 
his associations) of a more spirited description in Juvenal ; 
but he conjectures both Lucretius and Juvenal might have 
had their eye directed to Plautus ; and all these passages are 
sevcrally quoted. The same thing he finds in the Hebrew 
poets. Then comes a passage from Job xix. 20. in fair He- 
brew type, with the translation, My done cleaveth to my skin, 
&c. Now he turns critick and commentator, and finding that 
one of the words in the passage divides the learned, he assaults 
Schultens and Reiske, and brings his own 4radick learning in 
support of his cause. He next adduces from David and Jere- 
miah, imitations of Job, and gives the passage from Jeremiah 
“elegantly rendered into Spanish, by Count Bernadino de 
Rebboliedo.”’ 

So much for the fellis sufer ossibus una of Lucretius ; for 
a poor emaciated subject, sinking under disease. 
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REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


4, Miccu has been said, by some writers, on the impropriety 
of teaching the ancient languages by book, when the modern 
tongues are most easily acquired, without the help of gram- 
mars or dictionaries, by speaking only. Hence it has been 
proposed, that children (to whom the study of grammar is 
conceived to be a grievous hardship) should learn Latin by 
being obliged to speak it; for that, however barbarous their 
style may be at first, it will gradually improve ; till at length, 
though with little knowledge of rules, merely by the force of 
habit, they attain to such a command of that tongue, as an En- 
glishman may of the French, by residing a few years at Paris. 
Upon this principle, some projectors have thought of estab- 
lishing a Latin city, whither children should be sent to learn 
the language ; Montaigne’s father made Latin the common 
dialect of his household ;* and many philosophers and tea- 


* Essais de Montaigne, liv, 2. chap. 17.—On the subject of obliging 
children to speak Latin before they have acquired a taste in it, I beg leave 
to quote the following passage from an author, whose judgment in these 
matters must be allowed to be of the very highest authority. 

* With this way of good understanding the matter, plain construing, 
diligent parsing, daily translating, cheerful admonishing, and heedful 
amending of faults, never leaving behind just praise for well doing, I 
would have the scholar brought up withal, till he had read and translated 
over the first book of (Cicero’s) Epistles chosen out by Sturmius, with a 
good piece of a comedy of Terence also. All this while, by mine ad- 
vice, the child shall use to speak no Latin. For, as Cicero saith in like 
matter, with like words, Loguendo, male logui discunt. And that excel- 
lent learned man, G. Budeus, in his Greek commentaries, sore com- 
plaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin tongue, use of speaking 
Latin at the table, and elsewhere, unadvisedly, did bring him to such an 
evil choice of words, to such a crooked framing of sentences, that no 
one thing did hurt or hinder him more all the days of his life afterward, 
both for readiness in speaking, and also good judgment in writing. In 
very deed, if children were brought up in such a house, or such a school, 
where the Latin tongue were properly and perfectly spoken, as Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchii were brought up in their mother Cornelia’s house ; 
surely then the daily use of speaking were the best and readiest way to 
learn the Latin tongue. But now, commonly in the best schools in En- 
gland, for words, right choice is smally regarded, true propriety wholly 
neglected, confusion is brought in, barbarousness is bred up so in young 
wits, as afterwards they be not only marred for speaking, but also cor- 
rupted in judgment, as with much ado, or never at all, they be brought 
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$00 ON THE UTILITY OF [ MAY, 
chers have laid it down as a rule, that in the grammar-school 
nothing but Latin or Greek should ever be spoken. 

All this, or at least part of it, is very well, if we suppose 
the sole design of teaching these languages to be, that children 
may speak and write them as easily and incorrectly, as per- 
sons unacquainted with grammar, and with the rules and mo- 
dels of good composition, do commonly speak and write their 
mother tongue. But such a talent, though on some rare occa- 
sions in life it might be useful, would not be attended with 
those certain and more immediate advantages, that one has 
Feason to expect from a regular course of classical study.— 
For, first, one use of classick learning is, to fill up the leisure 
hours of life with liberal amusement. Now those readers 
alone can be adequately charmed with beauty of language, 
who have attended to the rules of good writing, and even to 
the niceties of grammar. For the mere knowledge of words 
gives but little pleasure ; and they who have gone no deeper 
in language cannot even conceive the delight wherewith a 
man of learning peruses an elegant performance. Secondly, 
I apprehend, that, in this way of conversation, unless you add 
to it the study of grammar, and of the best authors, the prac- 
tice of many years will not make you a competent master in 
the language. One must always be something of a gramma- 
rian to be able thoroughly to understand any well written 
book ; but before one can enter into the delicacies of expres- 
sion that are to be met with in every page of a good Latin or 
Greek author, one must be an accurate grammarian ; the 
complicated inflections and syntax of these elegant tongues 
giving rise to innumerable subtleties of connection, and mi- 


to the right frame again. Yet all men covet to have their children speak 
Latin, and so do I very earnestly too. We both have one purpose, we 
‘agree in desire, we wish one end ; but we differ somewhat in order and 
way that leadeth rightly to that end. Other would have them speak at 
all adventures : and so they be speaking, to speak, the master careth 
not, the scholar knoweth not, what. This is to seem, and not to be ; 
except it be, to be bold without shame, rash without skill, full of words 
without wit. I wish to have them speak so, as it may well appear, that 
the brain doth govern the tongue, and that reason leadeth forth the talk. 
Good nnderstanding must first be bred in the children ; which being 
nourished with skill, and use of writing, is the only way to bring them 
to judgment and readiness in speaking.” Ascham’s Schoiemaster, book 
1. See also Cicero de Orat. lib. 1. sect. 150. edit. Proust. 
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nute varieties of meaning, whereof the superficial reader, who 
thinks grammar below his notice, can have no idea. Besides, 
the words and phrases that belong to conversation, are, com- 
paratively speaking, not very numerous : unless you read po- 
ets, orators, historians, and philosopher's too, you can never 
understand a language in its full extent. In English, Latin, 
Greek, and Italian, and, I believe, in most other cultivated 
tongues, the poetical and rhetorical styles differ greatly from 
that of common discourse ; and one may be a tolerable profi- 
cient in the one, who is very ignorant of the other. But, 
thirdly, I would observe, that the study of a system of gram- 
mar, so complex and so perfect as the Greek or Latin, may, 
with peculiar propriety, be recommended to children ; being 
suited to their understanding, and having a tendency to pro- 
mote the improvement of all their mental faculties. In this 
science, abstruse as it is commonly imagined to be, there are 
few or no difficulties which a master may not render intelligi- 
ble to any boy of good parts, before he is twelve years old. 
Words, the matter of this science, are within the reach of 
every child ; and of these the human mind, in the beginning 
of life, is known to be susceptible to an astonishing degree : 
and yet in this science there is a subtlety, and a variety, suffi- 
cient to call forth all the intellectual powers of the young stu- 
dent. When one hears a boy analyze a few sentences of a 
Latin author ; and show that he not only knows the general 
meaning, and the import of the particular words, but also can 
instantly refer each word to its class ; enumerate all its ter- 
minations, specifying every change of sense, however minute, 
that may be produced by a change of inflection or arrange- 
ment ; explain its several dependencies ; distinguish the lite- 
ral meaning from the figurative, one species of figure from 
another,* and even the philosophical use of words from the 
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* The elements of rhetorick should always be taught in conjunction 
with those of Grammar. The former would make the latter more en- 
tertaining ; and, by setting the various parts of language in a new light, 
would give rise to new energies in the mind of the student, and prepare 
him for relishing the beauties and practising the rules of good writing ; 
thus heightening the pleasure of study, with little or no increase of le- 
bour. I doubt not but Butler’s flippant remark, that * All a rhetari- 
cian’s rules consist in naming of his tools,” may have brought the art 
into some disrepute, But though this were a true account, (and it 
must be a poor system of rhetorick of which this is a true account) 
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idiomatical, and the vulgar from the elegant ; recollecting oc- 
casionally other words and phrases that are synonimous, or 
contrary, or of different though similar signification ; and ac- 
counting for what he says, either from the reason of the 
thing, or by quoting a rule of art, or a classical authority <-— 
one must be sensible, that, by such an exercise, the nremory 
is likely to be more improved in strength and readiness, the 
attention better fixed, the judgment and taste more success- 
fully exerted, and a habit of reflection and subtle discrimina- 
tion more easily acquired, than it could be by any other em- 
ployment equally suited to the capacity of childhood. A year 
passed in this salutary exercise will be found to cultivate the 
human faculties more than seven spent in prattling that 
French which is learned by rote: nor would a complete 
course of Voltaire yield half so much improvement to a young 
mind, as a few books ofa good classick author, of Livy, Cice- 
ro, or Virgil, studied in this accurate manner. 

I mean not to decry the French tongue, which I know to 
be useful to all, and necessary to many. Far less would I in- 
sinuate any thing to discourage the study of our own, which I 
think the finest in the world ; and which to a member of the 
British empire is of greater importance than all other lan- 
guages. I only insist on the expediency of improving young 
minds by a grammatical study of the classick tongues ; these 
being at once more regular and more diversified than any of 
the modern, and therefore better adapted to the purpose of 


the art might have its use notwithstanding. Nobody thinks the time 
lost to a young seaman, which he employs in acquainting himself with 
the names and uses of the several parts of a ship, and of the other ob- 
jects that demand the attention of the mariner : nor is the botanist idle, 
while he treasures up in his memory the various tribes of vegetables ; 
nor the astronomer, while he numbers the constellations, and learns to 
call them by their names. In every art there are terms, which must be 
familiar to those who would understand it, or speak intelligibly about 
it ; and few arts are more complex than literary composition. Besides, 
though some of the tropes and figures of speech are easily distin- 
guished, others require a more difficult scrutiny, and some knowledge 
even of the elementary arrangements of philosophy. And the rules for 
applying the elegancies of language, being founded in the science of hu- 
man nature, must gradually lead the young rhetorician to attend to what 
passes in his own mind ; which of all the scenes of human observation 
is the most important, and in the early part of life the least attended te, 
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exercising the judgment and the memory of the scholar. And 
I maintain, that every language, and indeed every thing, that 
is taught children, should be accurately taught; being of 
opinion, that the mind is more improved by a little accurate 
knowledge, than by an extensive smattering ; and that it 
would be better fora young man to be master of Euclid or 
Demosthenes, than to have a whole dictionary of arts and sci- 
ences by heart. When he has once got a taste of accuracy, 
he will know the value and the method of it ; and, with a 
view to the same gratification, will habitually pursue the same 
method, both in science, and in the general conduct of his 
affairs : whereas a habit of superficial thinking perverts and 
enervates the powers of the soul, leaves many of them to lan- 
guish in total inactivity ; and is too apt to make a man fickle 
and thoughtless, unprincipled and dissipated for life. 

I agree with Rosseau, that the aim of education should be, 
to teach us rather Aow to think, than what to think ; rather to 
improve our minds so as to enable us to think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with the thoughts of other men. Not 
that I would discommend the acquisition of good principles, 
and just notions, from whatever source they are drawn: for 
indeed the knowledge of the most ingenious man upon earth 
would be very scanty, if it were all to be derived from him- 
self. Nay, as the parent must in many cases direct the con- 
duct of the child, before the child can discern the reasons of 
such direction, I am inclined to think, that some important 
principles of religion and morality may with good success be 
imprinted on the memory of children, even béfore they can 
perfectly understand the arguments by which they may be 
proved, or the words in which they are expressed. But still 
it is true, that a mind prepared by proper discipline for making 
discoveries of its own, is ina much higher state of cultivation, 
than that of a mere scholar who knows nothing but what he 
has been taught. The latter resembles a granary, which may 
indeed be filled with corn, but can yield no more than it has 
received ; the former may be likened to a fruitful field, which 
is ever'in a condition to bring riches and plenty, and multi- 
plies an hundred fold every grain that has been committed to 
it. Now this peculiar advantage seems to attend the study of 
the classick authors, that it not only stores the mind with use- 
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ful learning, but also begets a habit of‘attention, and wonder- 
fully improves both the memory and the judgment. 

5. That the grammatical art may be learned as perfectly 
from an English or French, as from a Greek or Latin gram- 
maf, no person will affirm, who attends to the subject, and can 
state the comparison. Classical learning, therefore, is ne- 
cessary to grammatical skill. And that the knowledge of 
grammar tends to purify and preserve language, might be 
proved, if a proof were requisite, from many considerations. 
Every tongue is incorrect, while it is only spoken ; because 
men never study it grammatically, till after they have begun 
to write it, or compose in it. And when brought to its high- 
est perfection, by the repeated efforts, and accumulated re- 
finements, of grammarians, lexicographers, philosophers, ety- 
mologists, and of authors in general, how incorrectly is it 
spoken and written by the unlearned ! How easily do ungram- 
matical phrases, the effect of ignorance and affectation, insi- 
nuate themselves into common discourse, and thence into 
writing ! and how difficult is it often found, notwithstanding 
all the remonstrances of learned men, to extirpate those phra- 
ses from the language, or prevail with the publick to reform 
them ! Where grammar was accurately studied, language has 
always been elegant and durable : witness that of ancient 
Greece, which, though it underwent considerable alterations, 
as all living languages must do, retained its purity for more 
than a thousand years. As grammar is neglected, barbarism 
must prevail. And therefore, the study of Greek and Latin, 
being necessary to the perfection of the grammatical art, 
must also be necessary tothe permanence and purity even of 
the modern tongues, and, consequently, to the preservation of 
our history, poetry, philosophy, and of every thing valuable in 
our literature. Can those who wish well to learning or man- 
kind ever seek to depreciate so important a study ? Or will 
it be said, that the knowledge of grammar is unworthy of a 
gentleman, or man of business, when it is considered, that the 
most profound statesmen, the ablest orators, the most elegant 
writers, and the greatest men, that ever appeared on the stage 
of publick life, of whom I shall only mention Julius Cesar 
and Cicero, were not only studious of grammar, but most ac- 
curate grammarians !* 


* Quintil. Orat. Inst. lib. 1. cap. 4. See also Of the origin and progress 
of language, vol. 2. p. 494. 
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6. To all this we may add, that the discipline generally es- 
tablished in schools of learning inures the youth to obedience 
and subordination ; of which it is of infinite consequence to 
their moral improvement, as well as to the prosperity of their 
country, that they should early be made sensible. But is not 
this discipline often too formal, and too rigorous? And if so, 
does it not tend to depress the mind, by making it attentive 
to trifles, and by giving an air of servility to the genius, as well 
as to the outward behaviour? These questions need no other 
answer, than the bare recital of a fact, which is obvious to all 
men ; that of all the nations now existing, that whose general 
character partakes the least of finicalness or servility, and 
which has displayed an elevation of soul, and a spirit of free- 
dom, that is without example in the annals of mankind, is the 
most remarkable for strictness of discipline in its schools and 
universities ; and seems now to be the only nation upon earth 
that entertains a proper sense of the unspeakable value of 
classick erudition. A regard to order and Jawful authority is 
as favourable to true greatness of mind, as the knowledge of 
method is to true genius. 

7. Some of my readers will pity, and some probably laugh 
at me, for what I am going to say in behalf of a practice, 
which is now in most countries both disused and derided ; I 
mean that of obliging the student to compose some of his 
exercises in Latin verse. ‘* What! (it will be said,) do you, 
in opposition to the sentiments of antiquity itself, and of all 
wise men in every age, imagine, that a talent for poetry is to 
be communicated by rule, or acquired by habit ? Or if it 
could, would you wish to see us transformed into a nation of 
versifiers ? Poetry may have its use ; but it will neither fill 
our warehouses, nor fertilize our soil, neither rig ovr fleet, 
nor regulate our finances. It has now lost the faculty of build- 
ing towns, felling timber, and curing broken bones ; and I 
think it was never famous for replenishing either the pocket, 
or the belly. No, no, sir ; a garret in Grubstreet, however 
honourable in your eyes, is not the station to which I intend 
to breed my son.” 

Permit me to ask in my turn, Whether it is in order to make 
them authors by trade, or for what other purpose it is, that 
boys have the task enjéined them, of composing themes and 
translations, and performing those other exercises, to which 
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writing is necessary. I believe it will be allowed, that habits 
of accurate thinking, and of speaking correctly and elegantly, 
are useful and ornamental in every station of life. Now Cicero 
and Quintilian, and many other authors, affirm, that these ha- 
bits are most effectually acquired by the frequent use of the 
pen ;* not in extracting common places from books,+ but in 
giving permanence and regularity to our own thoughts ex- 
pressed in our own words. The themes and translations per- 
formed by boys in a grammar-school are the beginnings of 
this salutary practice ; and are known to have a happy effect 


* Cicero de Orat. lib. 1. sect. 150. Edit, Proust. Quintil. Inst. Or. lib. 
10. cap. 3. 

} To enable us to remember what we read, some authors recommend 
a book of common-places, wherein we are desired to write down, ac- 
cording to a certain artificial order, all those passages that we wish to 
add to our stock of learning. But other authors, of equal judgment in 
these matters, have blamed this practice of writing out quotations. It 
is certain, that when we read with a view to fill up common-places, we 
are apt to attend rather to particular passages, than to the scope and spi- 
rit of the whole ; and that, having transcribed the favourite paragraph, 
we are not solicitous to remember it, as. Knowing that we may at any 
time find it in our common-place book. Besides, life is short, and health 
precious ; and if we do not think more then we either write or read, 
our studies will avail us little. But this practice of continual transcrip- 
tion consumes time, and impairs health, and yet conveys no improve- 
ment to the mind, because it requires no thought, and exercises no fa- 
culty. Moreover, itinclines us to form ourselves entirely upon the sen- 
timents of other men ; and as different authors think differently on many 
points, it may make us change our opinions so often, that at last we shall 
come to have no fixed principle at all. And yet, on the other hand, it 
must be allowed, that many things occur, both in reading and in expe- 
rience, which ought not to be forgotten, and yet cannot be preserved, 
unless committed to writing. Perhaps, then, it is best to follow a mid- 
dle course ; and, when we register facts or sentiments that occur in 
reading, to throw aside the author from whom we take them, and do it 
in our own words. In this way writing is profitable, because it is attend- 
ed with thought and recollection, as well as practice in composition. 
And when we are so much masters of the sentiments of another man as 
to be able to express them with accuracy in cur own words, then we 
may be said to have digested them, and made them our own ; and then 
it is, and not before, that our understanding is really improved by them. 
lf we choose to preserve a specimen of an author’s style, or to transcribe 
any of his thoughts in his own words on account of something that 
pleases in the expression, there can be no harm in this, provided we do 
net employ too much time in it. 
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in forming the judgment, improving the memory, and quick~ 
ening the invention, of the young student, in giving him a 
command of words, a correct phraseology, and a habit of 
thinking with accuracy and method. 

Now, as the design of these exercises is not to make men 
professed prose authors, so neither is the practice of versify- 
ing intended to make them poets. I do not wish the numbers 
of versifiers to multiply ; J shall, if you please, admit the old 
maxim, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit ;”? and thas it would be as 
easy to soften marble into pincushions as to communicate the 
art of poetry to one who wants the genius : 


wes saeeeede gO Nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium.......... 


The practice in question may, however, in my judgment, be 
attended with some good effects.—First, though we have for 
ever lost the true pronunciation of Latin and Greek, yet the 
less false our pronunciation is, the more agreeable and intel- 
ligible it will probably be. Versification, therefore, consider- 
ed as an exercise for exemplifying and fixing in the mind the 
rules of prosody, may be allowed to have its use in correct- 
ing the pronunciation.—But, secondly, it has a further use, in 
heightening the charms of poetical composition, by improv- 
ing our sense of poetical harmony. I have already mention- 
ed amusement as one of the advantages of classick learning. 
Now good poetry is doubly amusing to a reader who has stu- 
died and practised versification ; as the shapes and colours 
of animal and vegetable nature seem doubly beautiful to the 
eye of a painter. “I begin,” says Pope, speaking of his 
proficiency in drawing, “ to discover beauties that were till 
now imperceptible to me. Every corner of an eye, or turn 
of anose or ear, the smallest degree of light or shade on a 
cheek or in a dimple, have charms to distract me.”* For 
the same reason, therefore, that I would recommend draw- 
ing to him who wishes to acquire a true taste for the beau- 
ties of nature, I should recommend a little practice in versify- 
ing to those who would be thoroughly sensible to the charm 
of poetick numbers.—Thirdly, this practice is still more 
important, as it gradually supplies the student with a store 


* Pope’s letters to Gay. 
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of words, thereby facilitating the acquisition of the language : 
and as it accustoms him to exert his judgment and taste, 
as well as memory, in the choice of harmonious and elegant 
expressions. By composing in prose, he learns to think and 
speak methodically ; and his poetical exercises under a pro- 
per direction, aill make the ornaments of language familiar 
to him, and give precision .to his thoughts, and a vigorous 
brevity to his style. ‘These advantages may, I presume, be in 
some degree aitMined, though his verses, unaided by genius, 
should never rise above mediocrity: if the muses are propi- 
tious, his improvement will be proportionably greater. 

But is not this exercise too difficult ? and does it not take 
up too much time ?—Too much time it ought not to take up ; 
nor should it be imposed on those who find it too difficult. 
But if we consult experience, we shall find, that boys of 
ordinary talents are capable of it, and that it never has on 
any occasion proved detrimental to literature. I know several 
learned men who were inured to it in their youth ; but Ine- 
ver heard them complain of its unprofitableness or difficulty : 
and I cannot think, that Grotius or Buchanan, Milton or Ad- 
dison, Browne or Gray,* had ever any reason to lament, as 
lost, the hours they employed in this exercise. It is gene- 
rally true, that genius displays itself to the best advantage in 
its native tongue. Yet it is to be wished, that the talent of 
writing Latin verse were a little more cultivated among us ; 
for it has often proved the means of extending the reputation 
of our authors, and consequently of adding something to the 
literary glories of Great Britain. Boileau is said not to have 
known that there were any good poets in England, till Addir 
son made him a present of the Musae dnglicanae. Many of 
the finest performances of Pope, Dryden, and Milton, have 
appeared not ungracefully in a Roman dress. And those fo- 
reigners must entertain a high opinion of our pastoral poetry, 
who have seen the Latin translations of Vincent Bourne, par- 


* Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq, author of several excellent poems, par- 
ticularly one in Latin, on the immortality of the soul ; of which Mrs. 
Carter justly says, that it does honour to our country. Mr. Gray of 
Cambridge, the author of the finest odes, and of the finest moral elegy in 
the world, wrote many elegant Latin poems in his youth, with some of 
which Mr. Mason has lately obliged the publick. The Latin poems of 
Grotius and Buchanan, Milton and Addison, have long been universally 
known and admired. 
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ticularly those of the ballads of Tweedside, William and Mar- 
garet, and Rowe’s Despairing beside a clear stream ; of which 
it is no compliment to say, thatin sweetness of numbers, and 
elegant expression, they are at least equal to the originals, and 
scarce inferiour to any thing in Ovid or Tibullus. 

Enough, I hope, has been said to evince the utility of that 
mode of discipline which for the most part is, and always, in 
my opinion, ought to be, established in grammar-schools. If 
the reader admit the truth of these remarks, he will be satisfi- 
ed, that “the study of the classick authors does not necessa- 
rily oblige the student to employ too much time in the acqui- 
sition of words :”’ for that by means of those words the mind 
may be stored with valuable knowledge ; and that the acqui- 
sition of them, prudently conducted, becomes to young per- 
sons one of the best instruments of intellectual proficiency, 
which in the present state of human society it is possible to 
imagine. 
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* * * * *Tunc omnia late 
Procumbunt nemora, et spoliantur robore silvae. : 
Lucaw III. 395. ~ 


MIMNERMUS. 


T novcu love and pleasure were his favourite topicks,* he 
sometimes employed his pen on graver subjects. The frag- 
ment, of which the following is a translation, is preserved in 
Stobaeus. 
In spring low daisies deck the fields, 
In spring the rose-bud fragrance yields, 
While verdant foliage safely shields 
The opening flower. 
Untaught of heaven, the ardent youth 
Trusts in each flatt’ring stranger’s truth ; 
While dreams of virtuous friendship soothe 
Each passing hour. 





* * ~ » » * * « * 


But clouds obscure the morning sky ; 
Swift o’er the earth the tempests fly ; 


* Mimnermus uti censct sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum. Horat» 
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Swept from their stalk the rose-leaves lic 
‘¢ Low in the dust.” 
Thus man is destin’d to the tomb— ‘ 
Yet we can boast a nobler doom, 
For us another spring shall bloom— 
God is our trust ! 


ADVICE. 


IF is an office of good neighbourhood, and emphatically of 
true friendship, to be ready to give advice, when it is needed 
or desired. This mode of kindness is the more meritorious, 
as it often proves to be labour lost. Still the amount of good 
which a person of experience, talents and weight of character 
may by this means effect, is no inconsiderable contribution to 
the publick and individual welfare. He employs a liberal 
portion of that discretion and zeal in persuading others to 
serve themselves, which we seldom want in our attempts to 
engage them in favour of our private views ; he consults pro- 
per times ; is careful to appear actuated by good will, and to 
obviate the suspicion of intending to show his authority, or 
gain a trophy to his superiour wisdom. Thus he frequently 
succeeds in correcting the errours of his friends, and leading 
them in aright course. 

The delicacy of friendship, however, exacts attention to 
one rule on this subject, which requires more self command 
than is always easy to men of warm feelings. Take it from 
bishop Taylor’s discourse on the measures and offices of 
friendship. ‘ Give thy friend counsel wisely and charitably, 
but leave him to his liberty, whether he will follow thee ; and 
be not angry if thy counsel be rejected ; for advice is no em- 
fire; and he is not. my friend that will be my judge whether 
I will or no. Neoptolemus had never been honoured with 
the victory and spoils of Troy, if he had attended to the tears 
and counsel of Lycomedes, who being afraid to venture the 
young man, fain would have had him sleep at home, safe in 
his little island. He that gives advice to his friend, and ex- 


‘acts obedience to it, does not shew the kindness and ingenuity 


of a friend, but the office and pertness of a schoolmaster.” 
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Dr. Jounson has somewhere remarked “ that Milton’s ode 
on the nativity of our Saviour contained the seeds of Paradise 
Lost.” That there are passages which display vigorous pow- 
ers of combination may be admitted ; but the general charac- 
ter of the piece by no means entitles it to so marked a com- 
pliment. It may safely be asserted, that had not Milton vin- 
dicated his reputation afterwards by giving to the world that 
immortal monument of his genius, “ Paradise Lost,” the pre- 
sent ode would have shared the fate of other fugitive trifles, and 
oblivion might have claimed her property unmolested. Nor 
will it be contended, that if it had been written by any other 
person than Milton, we should have been able to discover in 
it indications of that vigorous nerve and muscular limb, capa- 
ble of accomplishing so stupendous a task as Milton’s epick. 

_ In poetry, as in painting, when we are once informed of the 

original face, every stroke associates itself with that standard, 
and we recognize a similitude in touches, that without such 
assistance would be perfectly inexplicable. The ode under 
consideration abounds with those absurd conceits, forced ana- 
logies, vulgarisms and quibbles, which deform the pages of 
Shakespeare, Waller, and other writers of that age, from 
which even Paradise Lost is not entirely exempt. In the 
lines prefatory to the hymn, an expression is introduced be- 
neath the grandeur of the subject ; 


* That glorious form [our Saviour] that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Where with he wont at beaven’s high council table 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside,” &c. 


Milton was so conversant in the lore of ancient mythology, 
that he transfers the term so frequently found in it, “the ta- 
ble of Jove,” to the Christian Deity, which serves little better 
than to burlesque a subject so awful. 

The very first stanza of the ode ends with a low and dis- 
gusting allusion ; 


*“< It was the winter wild, 
While the heav’n born child, 
* All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gaudy trim, » 
With her great Master so to sympathize : 
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It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour.” 


This conceit sprang from the adventitious circumstance of 
the birth of our Saviour in the winter season, and it is likewise 
an instance of that forced analogy so common to the writers 
of that age. Dr. Dodd has touched the same thought with 
far more delicacy and beauty. 





“ Full well 
Could I sustain through iron bars to view 
The golden sun in bridegroom majesty, 
Taking benignant nature to bis love, 
And decking ber with beauties ; full as well 
Could I forego the delicate delights 
Of tracing nature’s germans as they bud.” 


In the second stanza Milton still pursues the lascivious idca 
suggested in the first, and introduces an additional conceit, as 
intolerable as the former. 


*¢ Only with speeches fair 
She [Nature] woos the gentle air, 

To hide her gur/ty front in innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame 
Poilute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
Confounded that her master’s eyes 
Should look so near her foul deformities.” 





Milton was so delighted with musick, that whenever he un- 
dertakes to describe its effects, he either falls into conceits, 
or soars into extasies. Many instances of the latter kind may 
be found in his Paradise Lost, and of the former kind in his 
earlier and lighter poems. Of this character is the following 
Stanza of his ode describing the song of the angels at the birth 
of our Saviour, he declares that 


“If such holy song 

Inwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And shackled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould, 
And hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 
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Our immortal bard, as above remarked, has been often and 
justly censured for blending together the christian and heathen 
theology ; and this passage, aside from its unnatural rant, 
affords aremarkable instance. There seems some affinity be- 


tween the two concluding lines, and the following from Ho- 
mer’s Iliad. 


** Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

Th’ infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head ; 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominion open to the day, 

And pour in light upon those drear abodes, 

Abborr'd by men, and dreadful e’en to gods.” 


When such mighty consequences are predicted merely from 
a song, there is no proportion between the cause and effect. 
If the stanza is said to be allegorical, the meaning is too dis- 
tant and obscure to warrant so charitable a construction. 
Virgil applies this idea more happily when Hercules demo- 
lishes the cave of Cacus, and exposes its recesses to the light. 

«‘ Non secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 

Infernas reseret sedes et regna recludat 

Pallida diis invisa ; superque immane barathrum 

Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes. 


The two last lines of the succeeding passage present us 
with an idea so far beneath the majesty of the subject, that 
they degenerate into burlesque. 

© With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake : 
The aged earth aghast 
With terrour of that blast 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake : 
When at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful judge in middie air shall hold his throne.” 


Here are the clangour of trumpets, mountains burning and 
bursting, earth trembling with amazement to its centre, and, 
as a circumstance of additional horrour, a court of sessions, 
all blended together in the compass of eight lines. 

Sunset has been from time immemorial the theme on which 
poets have delighted to indulge. Our readers will probably 
concur in the opinion, that however absurd the following de- 
scription may be, it is fairly entitled to the palm of orzginelity. 
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** So when the sun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail, 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to his sev’ral grave.” 


The concluding stanza for oddity of conceit excels even the 
foregoing, and may justly be considered as an unequalled spe- 
cimen of the bathos. 
“« But see, the virgin blest 
Hath laid her babe to rest, 
Time is our tedious song should have an ending ; 
Heav’n’s youngest teemed star 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 
Her sleeping lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable, 
Bright harness’d angels sit in order serviceable.” 


Here are angels stabled, saddled and bridled by the sorcery of 
the muse. Thus ends an ode which Dr. Johnson does not 
hesitate to tell us “contains the seeds of Paradise Lost.” 
R. 
HOURS OF STUDY. 


Ir is frequently recommended to devote the earliest hours 
of the day to the more difficult and abstruse branches of study, 
and to compliment the mathematicks with a mind as highly 
invigorated and refreshed as possible. But I believe that the 
mental vigour is not yet established so soon in the morning 
after the sleep of the night. The soul has not yet shaken off 
the wild and unrestrained habits which it acquired in its late 
dreams ; and having for whole imaginary years 

, ‘“‘ fantastick measures trod, 

O’er fairy fields, or mourn’d along the gloom 

Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 

Hurl’d headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool, 

Or scal’d the cliff, or danc’d on hollow winds 

With antick shapes, (wild natives of the brain”) 
it is no wonder that it is compelled with reluctance to trace 
out the regular path of a demonstration, or to follow on in the 
slow deductions of axioms, postulates, and principles. As 
the day advances, however, I find that the mind gradually 
strengthens, and with me the meridian of the solar is that of 
the intellectual ray. 
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ANTIQUITY. 

Our conceptions respecting former time represent it in 
about the same proportion with the ages of Hesiod. Those 
who lived first, we suppose to have been indued with a great 
deal more happiness, virtue, and intellectual worth than our 
own generation. We imagine our ancestors a race of heroes 
and demigods, and wish with the poet that we had not been 


born in this A/ié, this iron age, but that the gods had ranked 
us either in the fourth or sixth. 


Mixa’ terest’ wpeinoy bya wiuwloios medeives 
Aydenciy "arr’ i reorbe Oavery. » ereila yever das, 


Nouv yae dn paves ass cidegeov. Oper. et Dieb. L. 174—176. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Sweer Spring returning twines the annual wreath, 
Breathes the soft zephyr and unfolds the flower, 
And nature wakes again 
The choral voice of joy. 


The meadow smiles in renovated green, 

The blooming orchard sheds its rich perfume, 
And bursting buds renew 
The honours of the grove. 


The garden now, where art and nature join 
Simplicity, and elegance, and taste, 

The province of the fair, 

Invites the culturing hand. 


But most Spring charms where nature reigns alone 
In woody wilds, or on the mountain’s side, 

Where crimson columbines 

And purple violets blow. 


Now sinks the sun beyond the western hills, 
His setting glory tinging all the clouds 

With rich and varying hues, 

That mock the pencil’s power. 


Sweet are the charms of Spring, but doubly sweet 
When lingering twilight steals upon the day ; 
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When the mild star of eve 
Glows in the blue serene. 


While falling dews refresh each drooping flower, 
And fragrance mingles with the gentle breeze, 
Calm Meditation hails 
Her sull and chosen hour. 


She views in blooming nature, nature’s Gon, 
And, while his bounties meet each raptur’d sense, 
She joins her voice in praise 
With angels round his throne, if. 


———+-«=.. = 


MORNING HYMN. 


W aiLe nature welcomes in the day, 
My heart its earliest vows would pay 
To Him, whose care hath kindly kept 
My life from danger, while I slept. 


His genial rays the sun renews ; 

How bright the scene with glitUring dews ! 
The blushing flowers more beauteous bloom, 
And breathe more rich their sweet perfume. 


So may the Sun of Righteousness 
With kindliest beams my bosom bless, 
Warm into life each heavenly seed, 
To bud and bear some gen’rous deed. 


So may the dews of grace distil, 
And gently soften all my will ; 

So may my morning sacrifice 

To heaven, a grateful incense, rise. 


Wilt thou this day my footsteps guide, 
And kindly all I need provide ; 

With strength divine my bosom arm 
Against temptation’s powerful charm. 


Where’er I am, oh, may I feel, 
That God is all around me still ; 
That all 1 say, or do, or mean, 
By his all-searching eye is seen, 


Oh may each day my heart improve, 

Increase my faith, my hope, my love ; 

And this its shades around me close 

More wise and holy than it rose. <. 
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EVENING HYMN. 


My soul, a hymn of evening praise 

To God, thy kind preserver, raise, 
Whose hand, this day, hath guarded, fed, 
And round a thousand blessings shed. 


Forgive whate’er I’ve said, or done, 

Or felt, or thought, this day that’s wrong ; 
And, if in ought thy law I’ve kept, 

My feeble efforts, Lord, accept. 


While nature round is hush’d to rest, 
Let no vain thought disturb my breast ; 
Shed o’er my soul religion’s power ; 
Serenely solemn, as the hour. 


Oh, bid thy angels round me, keep 
Their watch to shield me, while I sleep, 
Till the gay morn shall on me break, 
Then with new vigour may I wake. 


Yet think, my soul, another day 

Of thy short course has roll’d away. 
Ah think, how soon in deep’ning shade 
Thy day of life itself shall fade. 


How soon death’s sleep my eyes must close, 
Lock ev’ry sense in dread repose, 

And lay me mid the awful gloom, 

And solemn silence of the tomb. 


This very night, Lord, should it be, 
Oh may my soul repose in thee, 
Till the glad morn in heav’n shall rise, 


Then wake to triumph in the skies. c. 


TRANSLATION OF ANACREON’S THIRTY THIRD ODE. 


Mecovux]sose 208” wes. 


Nicuvr’s darkest shade had veil’d the land, 

* Arctos confess’d Bootes’ hand, 

And in soft sleep the lab’ring band. 
Dissolv’d, now toil’d no more ; 

When love, thaturchin, with his wand, 
Came tapping at my door. 


*Alluding to a conceit of the ancient astronomers, who imagined the constellation of the 
great bear to be guarded and directed by the hand of Bootes, a neighbouring constellation, 
Hence the latter was sometimes called Arctophylaa, 
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Provok’d at his perpetual blows, 

Icried, “ what thievish, midnight foes 

Thus break upon my sweet repose ? 
Wretch that thou art, begone !” 

When to my wondering ear there rose 
A voice of heavenly tone. 


** Oh pity a poor child,” it cried, 
‘* Who from his way has wandered wide, 
And cold and wet onev’ry side, 
Now shivers in distress ! 
Nor let compassion be denied, 
Where thou canst safely bless.” 


A tale so artless told and fair, 

Could not but my compassion share ; 

Though, to my lasting grief, 1 swear, 
I melted at his moan, 

And shelter’d from the midnight air, 
That little lost unknown, 


No sooner had I op’d the door, 

Than love, who on his shoulders bore 

A bow, and quiver with its store, 
Came sweetly smiling in ; 

And by the grateful look he wore, 
Did my affection win. : 


I sooth’d him with the tend’rest care, 
His garment chang’d, and wip’d his hair, 
And did a downy couch prepare, 
To give the wand’rer rest ; 
For ah ! [little thought that there 
Lurk’d an ungrateful guest. 


‘Come now,” said he, “let’s try my bow, 
For much, my host, ! want to know, 
How far the soaking string will throw ; 
Not far indeed I fear ; 
For rain, sir, is the archer’s foe, 
As you may witness here.” 


Strait was the weapon snatch’d and strung, 
And while the cord with thunder rung, 
The boy, too surely aiming, flung 

An arrow at my heart; 
Worse than a vengeful bee it stung, 

And left arankling smart. 


[Mar 
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Then Cupid leap’d exulting round, 
And cried, “ Uh joy ! my bow is sound, 
Since thou, kind-hearted host, hast found 
Its power—so fare thee well ! 
But hark ! when thou canst cure that wound, 
I’m sure J cannot tell !” Ss. 


GENTLEMEN, 


_ The following effusion of an American young lady, which lately by a happy accident came 
into my hands, ! take the hberty of sending you for insertion. S. 


FABLE OF THE WOOD ROSE AND THE LAUREL. 


In these deep shades a flow’ret blows, 
Whose leaves a thousand sweets disclose ; 
With modest air it hides its charms, 

And ev’ry breeze its leaves alarms ; 

Turns on the ground its bashful eyes, 

And oft unknown, neglected, dies. 

This flower, as late 1 careless stray’d, 

1 saw in all its charm’s array’d. 

Fast by the spot where low it grew, 

A proud and flaunting Wood Rose blew. 
With haughty air her head she rais’d, 

And on the beauteous plant she gaz’d ; 
While struggling passion s well’d her breast, 
She thus her kindling rage exprest : 


‘*¢ Thou worthless flower, 
Go leave my bower, 
And hide in humbler scenes thy head ! 
How dost thou dare, 
Where roses are, 
Thy scents to shed ! 


Go leave my bower and live unknown, 
I’ll rule the field of flowers alone.” 

... And dost thou think,” the Laurel cried, 
And rais’d its head with modest pride, 
While on its little trembling tongue, 

A drop of dew incumbent hung : 


«© And dost thou think I’ll leave this bower, 
The seat of many a friendly flower, 
The scene where first I grew ? 
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Thy haughty reign will soon be o’er, 
And thy frail form will bloom no more, 
My flower will perish too. 


But know, proud rose, 
When winter’s snows 
Shall fall where once thy beauties stood, 
My pointed leaf of shining green 
Willstill amid the gloom be seen, 
To cheer the leafless wood.” 


«‘ Presuming fool,” the Wood Rose cried, 
And strove in vain her shame to hide ; 

But ah ! no more the flower could say, 
For while she spoke, a transient breeze 


Came rustling through the neighbouring trees, 


And bore her boasted charms away. 


...And such, said I, is beauty’s power ! 
Like thee she falls, poor trifling flower ! 
And if she lives her little day, 
Life’s winter comes with rapid pace, 
And robs her form of every grace, 
And steals her bloom away. 


But in thy form, thou Laurel green, 
Fair virtue’s semblance soon is seen. 

In life she cheers each different stage, 
Spring’s transient reign, and summer’s glow, 
And Autumn mild advancing slow, 

And lights the eye of age. 
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ARTICLE 12, 

A Biographical Dictionary, containing a bricf account of the first 
settlers, and other eminent characters among the magistrates, 
ministers, literary and worthy men,in New England. By John 
Eliot, p. p. corresponding secretary of the Massachusctis Histoe 
rical Society. Boston; E. Oliver. 1809. 8vo. pp. 512. 


An American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, containing an 
account of the lives, characters and writings of the most eminent 
pfrersons in North America, from tis first discovery to the frresent 
time, and a summary of the history of the several colonies, and of 
the United States. By William Allen, a, m. Cambridge ; 
Hilliard and Metcalf. 1809. 8vo. pp. 632. 


Prnxsons acquainted with Dr. Eliot’s qualifications for the 
work have long wished him to publish a New England Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. His father* took a lively interest in the 
character and principles of the fathers of New England, and 
was intimate with their history. He was familiar with the 
literary, civil and ecclesiastical affairs of his own time ; and a 
collector and preserver of documents relating to these sub- 
jects. He encouraged and assisted the disposition of his son 
towards the same pursuits ; and at his death left many books 
and papers useful and precious to a lover of native history. 
Our author, succeeding to his father’s pulpit, has been thirty 


*See N.E. Biog. Dict. and American Biog. and Hist. Dict. article 
Andrew Eliot, p. p. 
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years a minister in the metropolis of Massachusetts. His sta- 
tion and his character have enabled him to profit by the field 
of observation and sources of intellizence, comprised in his 
local situation. ‘“ His taste always Jed him,” he remarks 
in his preface, “to collect» curious manuscripts and ancient 
books ; he was favoured with many letters of the Hutchinson 
and Oliver families ; and had free access to the books and 
manuscripts of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He has 
mostly written from one general mass of information, which 
he has keen many years in collecting ; but where he has been 
indebted for principal facts, he has pointed to the main source 
of his intelligence.” 

Viewing Dr. IE. as possessed of many resources for this 
work, and apprized of his reputation for truth, equity, can- 
dour and goodness, we were prepared to bid it welcome, and 
to find it a valuable addition to our American library. We 
are not disappointed. We have found the performance in the 
main what we expected and hoped. The author has recorded 
the principal facts relating to the men of influence and consi- 
deration in preceding periods, and made his comments upon 
them in his own natural and original manner. His sketches 
of the characters which he professes to delineate, with some 
exceptions, perhaps, for one or two, deserve confidence, as 
well as interest curiosity. 

In history and biography, it has been observed, the whole 
should be told. This maxim, however true and useful, must 
be interpreted and applied by the help of common sense and 
common honesty, or it will have the same effect as if it was 
false and mischievous. Itis more absolute in form than sub- 
stance ; and the whole, in fact, means a part ; that is, all should 
be told that should be told ; all that the indispensable pur- 
poses and laws of the narrative require, and as much more of 
what is worthy a record, as discretion, good nature and princi- 
ple permit. In the accounts of the dead, that interest the liv- 
ing, and affect the prejudices and passions of the writer and 
reader, much is obtained, whatever beyond it may be desired, 
if the statements and delineations of the author are found to 
be the resuli of a sober compromise between a view to the 
compieteness and to the effect of the story ; between the desire 
of pleasing, and the obligation of justice ; a care to escape 
censure as far as may be from any; and yet to challenge con- 
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fidence from all ; between the credit and interest of the au- 
thor, and the duties and feelings of the man. 

Because many will be ready to pay for idle gossip or mali- 
cious tittletattle, is no reason why an author should debase his 
work by such ingredients. The infirmities and foibles of men, 
entitled to reverence and love, ave not to be given for their 
character, nor too carefully set in a note book to be learned 
and conned by rote. Great and good men are not to be ex- 
posed to the scorn of the vile, or the ridicule of the laughing 
tribe, because they are not more than men. On the other 
hand, the virtues of worthy ancestors are not privileged to ob- 
tain a concealment of their scrious faults. It is no proper ex- 
pression of respect for their piety, in a biographer, to affect to 
overlook their superstition ; nor for their wisdom, to refuse to 
mention their weakness ; nor for their conscientious zeal, to 
be afraid to speak of their intolerance. The biographer is a 
debtor to the rights and feelings of relatives. Must he lace- 
rate sensibility and incur resentment, for the sake of telling all 
he knows of this or the other great man’s story, which yet 
will not bear telling ’ And who shall dare to treat with free- 
dom the idols of party, and the favourites of a nation ? What! 
in our free republick must we hesitate, whether or not to mea- 
sure justice to publick characters ? Liberty to utter falsehood 
we have tothe utmost ; in all reason there should be as much 
liberty to publish truth. Let the minions of a court and the 
tools of a despot write and speak only what will please their 
superiours. It is for their dastard spirits to endure the mean- 
ness of suppressing truth, of stifling conviction, of shrinking: 
from the danger of delivering a round unvarnished tale. But 
we, we sons of liberty, subjects only by consent, makers and 
unmakers of constitutions at will; we whose first principle it 
is, declared in every bill of rights, that the press is free as air, 
and unrestrained as the wind, we surely are able to speak out, 
and utter what we know and think. Alas! it is not for parch- 
mentconstitutions, nor any conventional establishments, to alter 
the nature of man, to remove all the obstacles to truth and 
sincerity. Even republicks do not furnish gods in the form 
of men, to exercise the whole power of political deliberation 
and function, and make it certain that being “ honest,” being 
“ faithful,” shall always be safe and advantageous. We have 
a sovereign, not less impatient of contradiction, nor less gree- 
iy of flattery and compliance than other sovereigns. We 
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have the sovereign people, the dominant party in church and 
state. 

We may indeed record facts and opinions disagreeable to 
our master, without hazard,in ordinary times, of amercement 
or incarceration. If however we depend on an office, if we 
wish to gain or keep a pulpit, or turn our talents to account in 
a civil station, or perhaps a college, it will be always prudent 
to inquire how far we can speak our minds, and not endanger 
our living. If the author will be bought and read, must he 
not consult the taste of his customers, and deliver sentiments 
which they will be willing to hear? After all, how much 
truth may we look for in the accounts of conspicuous charac- 
ters? If any man is deceived by a funeral sermon, it is his 
own fault. We are thought to be famous for doling pulpit 
and newspaper eulogies to the dead; so that it has been drily 
said, this is an excellent country to die in, 

We do not controvert this idea, though it is more applica- 
ble to the former than the recent portion of our history. We 
admit it; but we believe the solution of the phenomenon is 
one, which does not reflect dishonour, on the whole, upon 
our moral character, nor perhaps imply any extraordinary 
vanity. In New England particularly, the spirit of sociality 
and neighbourhood has been a remarkable trait. Here men 
have not been cheap, as.in old countries, overflowing with 
numbers ; and every man is in some degree important and in- 
teresting to every other man. We have been accustomed to 
meet each other, as one community, weekly in the church, 
besides meeting at other times for civil purposes. A slight 
circumstance marks the tie supposed to connect the members 
of the same congregation. Even in the large towns it has 
been the custom, peculiar to us, for the person wishing the 
prayers of the congregation to be mentioned by name ; all be- 
ing considered as interested to know his case. The intimate 
dependence of the clergyman on his people, and the supposed 
good effect, where signs of distinction are few, of rendering 
this sort of posthumous honour to persons of consideration, 
have contributed, especially in past eras, to make funeral dis- 
courses, embarrassing and difficult of execution as they are, 
very numcrous.., These productions, though not entitled to 
unlimited confidence, are useful documents to the biographer 
who regards them according to their value. We are gene- 
rally right in calculating that the preacher believes what he 
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says, though he fail to say all he believes. It is but humane 
and decent for him in his descriptions or allusions to stop 
at the outside of the character, where it will not bear to be 
viewed within ; and it is equitable and christian to show a 
generous tenderness to the memory of those who are gone 
to answer for their faults ata higher tribunal. We may yet be 
satisfied that the orator will not designedly misrepresent the 
facts, which he undertakes to relate ; and if he veil the imper- 
fections of his subject, will not intentionally invest him with 
fictitious virtues. “A preacher,” says Dr. E. “is to say 
nothing but good of the dead ; a writer of lives nothing but 
the truth.” The biographer, not less than the preacher, is 
allowed to judge with mercy of his brethren in frailty, without 
indulging his good nature in “ panegyrical romances :” . He 
is forbidden severity of censure, and all constructive accusa- 
tions, grounded upon actions of a doubtful character. On the 
other hand, let him not, on a pretext of candour, take away 
moral distinction where it ought to be preserved, or refrain 
from stating truths which his readers have a right to know. 
Many of the lives in a work of this nature can be, and in- 
deed need be, nothing more than skeletons of facts. Single 
scrmon divines, magistrates and civilians, who were estima- 
ble without being eminent, and whose lives were undiversified, 
may be despatched in a few lines. In a dictionary of biogra- 
phy, if proportion is observed, no article can be a memoir. 
Still the writer may be allowed to vary the length of his noti- 
ces, not only in consideration of his subject, but his materials. 
We must give Dr. Eliot the praise of much impartiality 
and independence. Te does not awaken our distrust in his 
facts or comments by symptoms of professional bias, or the 
undue influence of political or ecclesiastical party. In most 
instances where he professes to delineate character, we sec 
marks of nature and truth. He appears in general very con- 
versant with the subjects of his notice, their works and ac- 
tions, and makes a judicious estimate of their merits and de- 
fects. His observations often throw light upon events, unfold 
the springs of conduct, and serve to correct first impressions. 
lic appears at home among the fathers of the northern colo- 
nies, whilst, as he observes, he has been more particularly 
attentive to the characters of those who lived between the 
peace of Paris and the commencement of the revolution. 
“The age of the writer made every thing impressive. He 
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was acquainted with those, who were active in our publick 
concerns, and has been favoured: with written accounts, that 
are strengthened by the opinion of those, who are stillalive.” 
The peculiarities of our puritan ancestors ought not, we 
humbly conceive, to be confounded with their excellencies. 
It is lawful to distinguish between their principles and their 
opinions ; to claim to reverence their virtues, and not insist on 
all the forms in which they appeared ; to hold in admiration 
their worth, and yet believe that they exhibited traits of hu- 
man weakness and errour. We may venerate their religion, 
whilst we sec, in the austere and polemick cast of their piety, 
the effect of their peculiar situation, and the spirit of the times 
in which they lived. Their religion was a business and a pas- 
sion. They had a faith that could overcome mountains of diffi- 
culty ; and a zeal that many waters could not quench. It was 
impossible that their high toned sentiments upon these subjects 
should not produce some extravagancies. When we peruse 
the history of such men, we shall always find instances, in 
which candour must admit that vanity, pride, and ambition 
nestled in the bosom of religion and patriotism. Dr. Eliot’s 
natural and filial regard to our ancestors is perhaps sufficiently 
chastised by the considerations we have mentioned. 

His style is his own, sometimes colloquial and familiar ; with 
occasional sprinkling of puritanical phrase. Here and there it 
wants perspicuity and precision. The lives of Samuel Adams, 
Hutchinson, Eliot the apostle, and Roger Williams, are free 
from those defects in the structure of the sentences, and the 
arrangement of the materials, which we have observed in other 
parts of the work. These lives are the longest in the book, 
and are very satisfactory and pleasing specimens of the au- 
thor’s talent in biography. When the work shall come to a 
new edition, we hope many dates will be supplied ; the list of 
works particularly be made more complete, and numerous er- 
rours of the press, besides those in the table of errata, be cor- 
rected.; The Doctor has not mentioned, what the unequal ex- 
ecution of the work sufficiently proves, that he had not time to 
bestow on it the laborious accuracy which he desired. We are 
informed, it was resumed after being laid aside, and that the 
taskmasters, the printers, were importunate, and that after all, 
‘several articles were got up in too much haste. Notwith- 
standing these deductions, it is a most instructive and plea- 
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sant guide to those who have.any desire to. explore the paths 
of ancient times. 

With a few remarks on particular articles, we shall dismiss 
the New England Biographical Dictionary, with our thanks 
to the author for doing so much and so well in this field of Ja- 
bour. 

We shall reserve any comparative views we may wish to 
take of this work, and the similar one of Mr. William Allen. 
to be suggested when we notice the latter. 3 


“ Pratr BensAMIN, a celebrated lawyer in Boston, and af- 
terwards chief justice of New York, kc.” We are obliged to 
protest against the view given of Judge Pratt, as both defec- 
tive and erroneous. This article does not bear the impress of 
justice and liberality which the other parts of the work exhi- 
bit ; and we think the biographer in penning it could not have 
reflected on the tendency of his remarks. We have always 
been accustomed to take pride in the name of Mr. Pratt, as 
among the early literary and scientifick men of our country ; 
aman pre-eminently intellectual, and highly respected and 
beloved by the best judges of merit in his owntime. Our bi- 
ographer admits Mr. P’s splendid abilities. As a lawyer he 
stood first among men of great legal research and eloquence. 
It would have been well to note how well the recommenda- 
tion of him by Pownal to the office of chief justice of New 
York was supported by the claims of his talents and distinc- 
tion at the bar. He reflected lustre on the station. It has 
been often told by numbers of highest authority, who lived in 
his time, and who delight to talk him over, that when he took 
his seat on the bench of the supreme court of New York, he 
was treated with great coldness, and even disrespect, by the 
side judges and the bar ; but that he had been in his chair 
but a few days in the first term, when a very intricate cause, 
which had been hung up for years, was brought before the 
court. Judge Pratt entered into it with quick and keen per- 
ception, caught its difficulties with wonderful success ; and 
save a statement of the case so luminous, profound and elo- 
quent, that he became immediately the object of admiration to 
those, who were disposed, but not able, to withhold their ap- 
plause. We have seen his answer to a respectful and affec- 
tionate address of the gentlemen of the bar in Boston, on his 
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departure for New York. It is the language of feeling and 
honourable sentiment. 

As a politician, he was in Pownal’s time of the whig or po- 
pular party, but no friend of license. 


“When Pownal left the province, Pratt lost entirely the regard of the 
people. The merchants and mechanicks in the town were very indignant 
at his conduct in the general court in supporting a motion to send away 
the province ship. This ship, though owned by the. government, was 
designed to protect the trade, and the merchants had subscribed libe- 
rally towards building her. Yet in the midst of the war, it was propos- 
ed by Pownal’s friends, that this ship should leave the station, and the 
trade suffer merely for his personal honour and safety. ‘The clamour 
was so great, that the governour found it*necessary to take his passage 
ina private vessel. But the spirit of the people was not suddenly calmed. 
A larger town meeting than ever had assembled at Faneuil Hall, disco- 
vered their displeasure by leaving out Pratt and Tyng from the list of 
their representatives.” 


Audi alteram partem. We have heard additional state- 
ments, which give this business another complexion. As 
we have been told, the friends of Pownal alleged the com- 
patibility of the compliment to his excellency and the interest 
of the province. According to their proposal, the ship was to 
leave the coast in time of war, it is true ; but the period of her 
absence was to be from fall to spring, when she was common- 
ly in harbour ; and she would return to her station before the 
usual time of her being at sea in the opening of the year ; 
meanwhile she was to have new sails and repairs in Engtand, 
for which the governour was willing to be in advance to the 
province ; and she was also to bring out the reimbursement 
money granted by Parliament. But the measure did not happen 
to take with the merchants orthe people in general ; and two 
persons, who wanted the places of Pratt and Tyng, finding the 
populace fermentable upon the subject, managed it so adroitly 
as to carry their point. Several days after the general court, 
which had voted the ship to the governour, had adjourned, 
four or five hundred heroes assembled in mob, and dismantled 
the frigate which was preparing for the voyage ; and to vindi- 
cate their conduct, when they came to vote at the next elec- 
tion of representatives, of course passed over those gentlemen, 
whose proceeding had made it necessary for them to interfere 
and save the country. We do not mean to vouch for all these 
circumstances, because we have not fully examined for our- 
selves ; but we apprehend they afford substantially the true 
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solution. ‘ The inhabitants of that town,” says the biogra- 
pher, * could never love a man, who had no complacency in 
his disposition, nor urbanity in his: manners ; a man who 
emerged from low life to a high station, and despised those, 
who formerly knew him, even those from whom he received 
favours.” Why here is enough to tarnish the memory of any 
man. But really the Doctor has gone too far. If there was 
any thing in Mr. Pratt’s disposition or demeanour that bore 
the semblance of such faults as are here intimated, we are 
persuaded it was but semblance, or at least they did not exist 
in such a degree as to be given for his character ; or deserve 
to stand out upon the piece, as they do in this sketch. 

There is evidence that Mr. Pratt’s domestick character 
was amiable. <A person resident in his family for many years 
has always represented him in this light, and private docu- 
ments remain, which confirm the impression. By those of his 
profession who knew him, particularly two gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished name now alive, he has been mentioned indeed as 
somewhat high and quick in his feelings ; but not deficient in 
urbanity ; and in conversation and manners attractive’ and 
pleasing. The harsh animadversions we have cited were no 
doubt made by individuals, and by the biographer imagined 
true. We can believe that chief justice P. might have shown 
more solicitude to have his elevation forgiven by those who 
remembered him as once on their own level; and to be 
thought sensible of their favours received in his day of small 
things. But we also believe and know, that no man, however 
circumspect, can ever run Ais career, and not be unreasonably 
charged with self-consequence and ingratitude. The pride of 
the low will always dictate suspicions of the pride of the emi- 
nent, and benefits conferred by the narrow minded are a bar- 
gain for endless attentions and acknowledgements. 

“ Whaat talents Judge Pratt possessed as a fine writer we cannot learn 
from any publication with his name. The verses found in his study, and 
published in the Royal American Magazine for April, 1774, discover a 
strong vigour of fancy. Jf these were his own compositions, he ought to 
have exercised a fine genius for poetry !” 

These expressions convey adoubt, which we presume no one 
entertains. Our author was led to them partly by the title in 
the Magazine ; “ Verses found among the manuscripts of the 
late Hon. Benjamin Pratt, Esq. chief justice of the province 
of New York, supposed to be written by himself.” "Vhe idea that 
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no other poetical production ascribed to the same author has 
ever appeared, might seem to justify hesitation. We have 
been told of others, believed to be his, in print ; one on castle 
building, another, lines on leaving college. As Mr. P’s powers 
in poetry were celebrated in his life time as the strongest 
marks ef his mind ; as the evidence of his manuscripts has 
not been contradicted by any discovery or circumstance since 
the publication of these verses, they are clearly due to him. 
They were printed in the Anthology, June, 1807. We give 
one extract, the description of the soul hovering over the body 
in the hour of death, which has been justly said to contain as 
much vigour of thought, analogy and vividness of figure, and 
iirmness of line, as any verses in the language. 

‘© As o’er afen, when heaven’s involved in night, 

An ignis fatuus waves its newborn light ; 

Now up, now down the mimick taper plays, 

As varying zephyr puffs the trembling blaze ; 

Soon the light phantom spends its magick store, 

Dies into darkness, and is seen no more.” 


Mr. Pratt was appointed chief justice of New York in 
1761. He died January 5, 1763, aged 54 years.—Amer. Biog. 
Dict. 


Hutcutinson( Zhomas ) governour of Massachusetts bay. The 
description of this personage is graphical and entertaining. 
His character is presented in alight as favourable as we can be 
supposed to permit. Neither his faults nor his foibles are in- 
deed omitted, but his virtues are also displayed. But what vir- 
tues will derive any recommendation from being practised by. a 
man, with whom we the people have been used to associate 
nothing but depravity ? Ought we not however at least to say he 
was as good a man as ambition would suffer him to be ? We 
wish his temperance, his industry, his exactness in the du- 
ties of office, and exemplary observance of religious institu- 
tions, may be imitated by whig and tory. Dr. Eliot does not 
mention his religion ; because perhaps it seems only a mode 
of ambition. But did he practise no acts of piety and virtue, 
but those which lay along in the same line with the objects of 
this master passion ? After he went to England, where the re- 
putation of piety was not necessary to serve any interested 
purposes, he did not discontinue his religious observances, 
nor appear ashamed of the puritan principles of his ancestors. 
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In regard to his ambition, we are assured, that notwith- 
standing his supposed greediness of office, he declined being 
governour when it was first proposed to him. His change of 
his political principles and party is dwelt on as the dark part 
of his character. We conclude he had no right to the modé 
of justification, commonly ‘claimed and used by politicians, 
who leave and denounce their old associates, when they allege 
that not they, but their friends have changed ; or at worst, that 
they only yield to new circumstances. Considering that go- 
vernour Hutchinson was the only man of the day who saw the 
good effect of the “abolition of old tenour,” and “ introduc- 
tion of a fixed currency,” we think he had a right to “ con- 
ceive himself the prince of politicians.” (See p. 273.) We 
have been informed that he left finished a continuation of his 
history to his own time. If published, it would be read. 

We present a short extract as a specimen. 


<¢ Mr. H. received the rudiments of his education at the north gram- 
mar school, and was admitted into Harvard College when he was only 
twelve years of age. His progress in literature was the subject of no- 
tice and applause. In 1727 he was graduated ; but instead of following 
his studies and entering one of the professions; as was expected, he ap- 
plied himself to merchandise. It seemed to be the most ardent desire 
of his soul to acquire property. Ambition and avarice frequently agitate 
the same breast; and he might attach an importance of character to 
wealth, which would enable him to gain any distinction he wanted as he 
advanced in life. He did not succeed in his commercial pursuits, but 
rather diminished than augmented his patrimony. His fellow townsmen 
regarded him more for his probity and honour than for his mercantile 
skill ; they thought him capable of transacting publick business, and by 
their favour he was stimulated to bend his mind wholly to the study of 
history and political constitutions. He was chosen a selectman of Ros- 
ton in 1738, and conducted with so much prudence and fidelity, that he 
was appointed by the town their agent to manage very important busi- 
ness in Great Britain, which he undertook and settled to their satisfac- 
tion. When he returned from London, he was chosen one of the repre- 
sentatives of Boston for the general court, and was annually elected to 
the same office, till he was advanced to the council board. In the house 
of representatives he acquired great reputation. He had the charms of 
oratory beyond any man in the assembly. There was equal fluency and 
pathos in his manner ; he could be argumentative and smooth. He was 
active, diligent, plausible, and upon all occasions seemed to be influenced 
by publick spirit more than selfish considerations. Some who admired 
him for his good qualities were afterwards of a different opinion, and 
wondered how he could conceal his views under the veil of hypocrisy, 
or with the mask of dissimulation. In 1747 he was chosen speaker of 
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the house.; but had the same influence among the members as when he 
led in their debates.” 


ApDAMs SAMUEL, governour of Massachusetts. 

This life is a favourable specimen of the author’s manner. 
Mr. Adams appears in all the leading features of his charac- 
ter. How it happened, that in 1787 the patriot Samuel Adams 
became the accuser of his old and long tried political friends, 
and the associate of their opposers, at the expense too of one of 
his profound personal antipathies, is a problem to be solved by 
those who wish to understand the character of a democracy and 
its leaders. ‘The biographer intimates, that the preference of 
General Lincoln to him for lieutenant governour convinced 
Mr. A. that he had been on the wrong side. It is in place 
to produce what we believe a correct miniature likeness of 
this gentleman, hit off in one sentence by one who knew and 
regarded him. “ He was, in his best days, a good speaker and 
writer, a man of indefatigable perseverance, of a rare talent 
for making or dividing a party ; a man, who, if he had his 
will, would have the whole world governed by the United 
States, the United States governed by Massachusetts, Massa- 
chusetts governed by Boston, and Boston governed by him- 
self, and then the whole would not be intentionally ill-gov- 
erned.” 

Of Governour Hancock our author observes— 


** When the President of the United States visited Boston” [in the au- 
tumn of 1789, the first year of the federal government] ‘ there was 
some obliquity or peculiarity in his behaviour, which renewed the old 
prejudices againsthim. It was thought he failed in certain attentions to 
that illustrious character, and he was in some danger of losing his 
popularity ; for all classes of people looked upon Washington as the 


first of men.” 

Further he says not. 

The account of this affair will interest those who are inte- 
rested in Washington. It is well known that when Washing- 
ton, “with a mind oppressed with more painful sensations 
than he had words to express,” accepted the presidency, and 
undertook the more dificult task of guiding in peace the na- 
tion which he had saved in war, he thought it a proper ex- 
pression of his respect to the nation, to take the tour of the 
country. Wherever he came, he was received with every 
mark of honour and regard that a erateful and confiding peo- 
ple could bestow. Mr. Hancock was willing to show him at- 
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tention, in any way which allowed the governour to take pre- 
cedence of the president. The state, though confederate, was 
sovereign, and who greater here than its chief magistrate ? 
So it was settled in his mind, that etiquette required his excel- 
lency to be waited on first in his own house by the president, 
and not make the advance to his illustrious visitor. The pre- 
sident, as appeared in the result, had different ideas. On Gen- 
eral Washington’s approach to Boston, at some miles distance, 
he was met by the governour’s suite, and an invitation to din- 
ner, but no governour. He means to present himself, thought 
General Washington, at the suburbs. But on arriving at the 
neck, he still missed the chief magistrate. He passed the 
long procession, and reached the entrance of the state house 
—but no governour. He stopped, and demanded of the secre- 
tary, if his excellency was above, because if he were, he should 
not ascend the stairs. Upon being assured he was not, he as- 
cended, saw the procession pass, and then went to his lodgings. 
A message came from the governour’s that dinner was wait- 
ing ; the president answered by declining the invitation, and 
dined at home. Loud expressions of resentment were heard 
from all quarters at this slight offered the first of men, whom 
the town had received on their part with every possible cele- 
bration. They had not added an entertainment to their plan, 
because this was claimed by the governour. In the evening, 
two of the council came to the president with explanations 
and apologies in behalf of the chief magistrate ; “ he was not 
well,” &c. Gentlemen,” said General Washington, “ I am 
a frank man, and will be frank on this occasion. For myself, 
you will believe me, I do not regard ceremony ; but there is 
an etiquette due to my office, which I am not at liberty to 
wave. My claim to the attention that has been omitted 
rests upon the question, whether the whole is greater than 
a part. I am told,” said he, “ that the course taken has 
been designed, and that the subject was considered in coun- 
cil.’ This was denied. One gentleman said, however, “ it 
was observed that the president of the United States was 
one personage, and the ambassadour of the French republick 
another personage.” ‘ Why that remark, sir, if the subject 
was not before the council ?”” He added, “ This circumstance 
has been so disagreeable and mortifying, that I must say, not- 
withstanding all the marks of respect and affection received 
from the inhabitants of Boston, had I anticipated it, I would 
have avoided the place.” The next day the governour called 
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on the president, and the latter returned the attention, and so 
intercourse was opened. 


There is no life of Whitefield, who might or might not be 
considered as a property of New England. He operated here 
with great effect, and died in our arms. He is mentioned 
kindly in a passage in the life of the good Dr. Appleton. 


* While Mr. Whitefield was in the zenith of hig popularity, the pre- 
sident, and other instructers of the college bore their testimony against 
him on account of the uncharitable and slanderous reports he made of 
the state of that seminary. He addressed a letter in reply, which was 
answered by the professor of divinity. Many pastors of the churches in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut also testified against the errours and 
disorders which then prevailed. Dr. Appleton was censured for his 
moderation, which was then a very unfashionable virtue, and he wasre- 
quested by many zealous members of his own church, and by some of 
his brethren in the ministry, to admit that wonderful preacher into his 
pulpit. He continued steadfast, however, in supporting the interest and 
honour of the college. Mr. Whitefield was sensible of his errour, when 
riper years had tempered the fervour of his youthful spirit, and with 
christian candour he publickly acknowledged his fault, When Harvard 
Hall was burnt in 1764, he solicited benefactions in England and Scot. 
land, and his kindness met with a grateful return. Every attention 
was paid him by the president and fellows of the university, on his last 
visit to America, and Dr. Appleton invited him to preach in his church. 
The scene was interesting : Mr. Whitefield was uncommonly afflection- 
ate in speaking of the aged divine in his prayer, and in his address to 
the people of his charge. His text was 1 Cor. iti. 11. Several minis- 
ters, who had always attended to Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, observed, 
that he never displayed more eloquence, or delivered a more correct 
discourse.” 

We cannot be cxpected to criticise the respective articles 
in so multifarious a work. There is no species of work so 
easy to find fault with as a dictionary, and there is none whieh 
on account of the unavoidable number of its weak places, 
uvising from the multitude and diversity of its subjects, may 
challenge so much allowance for its imperfections. If we 
speak of what the writer has not done, instead of what he 
has, we shall appear to know more than he, when we know 
nothing in comparison. Several of these lives might be more 
complete and less desultory. But how much must the bio- 
srapher have read and remembered, to bring them to their 
present state. The sketches of Andross, Appleton, Balch, 
the Barnards, Belcher, Bernard, Belknap, Hubbard, Mather, 
Mayhew, Otis, Quincys, Shirley, Sewalls, and others, evince 
his knowledge of the good and bad great men, and respecta- 
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ble men of our country, his spirit of observation, and tis equi- 
ty and candour. We recommend the work to all who wish to 
see in remote periods the springs of subsequent transactions, 
and be acquainted with the men and times which are past. 


(To be continued.) 
=n 


ARTICLE 15. 


lvagmenis in Prose and Verse, by Miss Elizabeth Smith, lately 
deceased : With some account of her life and character, by Hi. 


M. Bowdler. Boston ; Munroe and Francis, and Samuel 
H. Parker. 1810. 


Awone the many readers of the popular romance of “ Coe- 
lebs,” there are probably few, at least on this side the At- 
lantick, who have not inquired respecting that “ Elizabeth 
Smith,” whose name is there connected with the ¢me-honour- 
ed celebrity of Mrs. Carter. This inquiry is answered in the 
publication before us. A narrative, which, though short, is 
not superficial, and which has all the recommendations of 
simplicity and sincerity, invites our attention to the charac- 
ter and productions of an individual,whose acquirements were, 
certainly, of no ordinary class. The interesting subject of 
this memoir appears to have been peculiarly formed by na- 
ture and education for the character of a persevering stu- 
dent. A feeble constitution, and extreme timidity, concurred, 
with early pecuniary privations in confining to literary pur- 
suits, exclusively, that activity of mind, which society might 
otherwise have required and exhausted. If, therefore, as a 
linguist, Miss Smith be probably unequalled among her sex, 
she is no less remarkable for the systematick manner in which 
all her studies were pursucd. Independent of natural frivo- 
lity, or fashionable dissipation, many circumstances combine 
to render the reading of a female, for the most part, desultory, 
Among the weightiest may be numbered the claims of social, 
and the petty, but inexorable requisitions of domestick life. 
From the daily recurrence of these, regular study, however 
pleasant, is frequently impracticable. To the latter only of 
them was Miss S. exposed ; and she appears, from her bio- 
graphy, to have fulfilled her relative obligations with exem- 
plary exactness ; to have been equally amiable and intelli- 
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gent. Weare happy to add this instance to the thousand 
which might be adduced, against the contemptible but popu- 
lar solecism, that a simpleton is the fittest housewife, and that 
a woman performs her “ duties the worse, for understanding 
them the better.” 

The literary and domestick excellencies of Miss S. were 
dignified by the firmest religious principle, and by habitual 
piety. The latter, indeed, seems sometimes, perhaps from 
the seclusion of her situation, to verge upon fanaticism ; and 
to express itself in extravagancies which, in a cooler moment, 
her good sense might have led her to condemn. Such, we 
apprehend, is the sentiment which concludes one of her Jet- 
ters, in which, after remarking the anxiety of the publick-at 
the anticipated invasion by the French, she mentions for her 
own part, her persuasion, “ that if it be for the benefit of man- 
kind that the French should conquer England, and cut het 
throat among the rest, they will be permitted to do so ; if net, 
they will not.” And, “ 7his opinion makes me ferfeetly easy? 
Surely this looks like singular and unnatural mysticism: ‘Re- 
signation to the will of providence is certainly a christian das 
ty ; but resignation is not contentment ; and to be perfectly easy 
under the most distant probability of the ¢Aroat-cucting of alt 
one’s family, is a stretch of christian philosophy, of whieh a 
person of Miss Smith’s sensibility neither could, nor ought, 
to have been capable. The stoick system, indeed, affected an 
indifference to external circumstances ; but the more rationdél 
dispensation of christianity sanctions no such exactions; for 
its benevolent author “ knew what was in man.” 

It may, perhaps, be considered an errour of a similar kind, 
that religion, in some of the reflections, is decided to be @ 
matter of feeling exclusively. We would not be understood as 
undervaluing the affections. Vain, unquestionably, is a spe- 
culative belief, if the heart be untouched ; but the religion of 
protestantism demands also the exercise of the understanding, 
and ought to receive it. 

In estimating the intellectual mecits of Miss S. her princi- 
pal faculty appears to have been a judgment naturally firm, and 
strengthened by laborious exercise. Her memory, too, from 
the many languages she acquired, must have been early exer- 
cised, and astonishingly active. Her fancy, though lively, is 
not splendid.. ‘Mhat she had genius, so far as it signifies an 
aptitude for her peculiar studies, no one.can deny ; but in that 
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other.and higher sense, where it implies an uncommon origi- 
nating faculty, we do not think her claim equally strong, judg- 
ing from the evidence here laid before us. If we compare 
her with some of the most celebrated of her contemporaries, 
the opinion will be confirmed. She does not evince the ex- 
quisite wit of Miss Edgeworth, the gorgeous imagination of 
Miss Owenson, nor the philosophical acuteness of Elizabeth 
Hamilton. The testimony of the last lady to Miss Smith’s 
merits, we know is highly honorary ; but it was a testimony 
biassed by personal knowledge. ‘The reader of the work can 
judge solely by the specimens it affords, Of these, the ori- 
ginal poetry is not above mediocrity. The translation from 
Matthieson is indeed beautiful, but it is only a translation. 
The letters, it is presumed, are such as almost every sensible 
woman can equal. - The reflections are in a much higher 
style ; often ingenious, and sometimes profound. Our limits 
will not allow of extracts ; a circumstance less to be regret- 
ted, as the volume is accessible to all. 

While the numerous virtues, the strength of understand- 
ing, and consistency of character, displayed by Miss Smith, 
command our highest homage ; we would not wish to witness 
in our fair friends an emulation of that particular species of 
learning, in which she excelled. The study of languages, so 
far as it is an exercise of the memory, and induces a habit of 
attention and perseverance, is undoubtedly valuable ; but it is 
the key, not the cabinet of knowledge ; and there ts some dan- 
ger, lest the means should be mistaken for the end. It is, 
also, a study that generally requires a vast portion of time ; 
and though Miss S. from peculiar natural and incidental cir- 
cumstances, was enabled to pursue it without sacrificing a sin- 
gle domestick employment, yet few others could so be dis- 
tinguished, except to the prejudice of more important duties. 
While the various occupations of most females will scarcely 
allow of their traversing all the domains in their native lan- 
suave, fegether with those of foreign tongues, the preference, it 
is presumed,may more properly be given to the extensive fields 
of English classical literature. 

_ 'To the affectionate compiler of these memoirs the world is 
indebted for the view of a character embracing the whole cir- 
cle of virtues ; the perfect feminineness of which, like the 
galaxy that encompasses the heavens, owes its brilliancy to its 
whiteness. A model of purity in heart and life ; of cheerful 
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wisdom and consoling piety ; especially of that patience, who, 
as described by the poet, 


«¢ In meek submission lifts the adoring eye 
E’en to the storm that wrecks her '” 


ARTICLE 14. 


Ain Oration commemorative of the character and administration of 
Washington, delivered before the American Refiublican Society 
of Philadelphia, on the 22d day of February, 1810. By Charles 
Caldwell, M. D. Philadelphia; Fry and Kammerer. pp. 37. 

An Oration delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society, in 
the city of New York, &c. By Peter Augustus Jay, Eeq. 
New York ; C.S. Van Winkle. pp. 23. 


Tur ingratitude of republicks has in every age been a topick 
of complaint for moralists, and the historian of after times 
will stigmatize our memory with equal justice and greater se- 
verity. Whether it be, that in such a form of government 
no single man is allowed to be the greatest benelactor to the 
state, or that the many competitors for popular favour dis- 
tract and divide the affections of the multitude, we shall 
not discuss, because it would be useless, nor determine, be- 
cause it would be hazardous. A nation that rewards its great 
men may always command their services: the palace of 
Blenheim incited the rivals of Marlborough, and the honours 
of Nelson make his successors pant for an opportunity to 
renew the glories of Trafalgar. The death of Washing- 
ton was indeed bewailed in this country with more honest 
crief than that of any other great man of any time ; but those 
who were desirous of honouring his memory were unable to 
do it in a manner suitable to the nation: and his deserts. 
Some, who had? been overshadowed and straitened in their 
growth by the gigantick eminence of his popularity, immedi- 
ately sprung up and waved their branches in the light and 
warmth of asky before unknown. Their joy was decently re- 
strained before the people, but they taught that people to for- 
get their duty. The paltry process of subscription in one 
place, and the beggarly expedient of a lottery in another, are 
the only means adopted in this generation, by which their 


posterity will behold a monument to the father of his coun- 
try 
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A society exists in the two principal cities of the United 
States, by which the birth-day of Washington has been cele- 
brated ; and the orations delivered on that occasion are now 
before us. They are each worthy of the subject, but of very 
different style. Mr. Jay’s is more easy, and sometimes care- 
less, but perspicuous and forcible. Mr. Caldwell’s is laboured 
and swelling, ambitious of antithesis, and glowing with epi- 
thets. Extravagant hyperboles and gorgeous decorations are 
often objected to the writers of New England ; but in the 
instance before us the same faults must have shocked a classi- 
cal audience at Philadelphia. We cannot extract a portion 
from cither, without injustice to the rest. 

A grammatical inaccuracy of Mr. C, is remarked in two in- 
stances, which we are more solicitous to condemn, because it 
was a fault long remarked in the Scotch, and the vulgarism is 
equally common among our brethren of the south. “If we take 
a retrospect of the policy pursued for the last eight years, we 
will [shall] discover not a vestige of his scrupulous, his holy 
regard for the preservation of the constitutional balance of 
our government.” A Frenchman, who had fallen into the 
water, was near losing his life on account of his exclaiming : 
‘‘T will be drowned, nobody shall save me.” Should and would 
are often perverted in the same manner. The use of those 
words can indeed hardly be determined by foreigners, but 
their perpetual recurrence in our native language renders the 
ignorance of their definite power and application more strik- 
ing. We are every day warned by violation of the necessity 
of adhering to the laws of English grammar, and by men, 
whose education should make them as careful of their speech 
as of their morals. On that difficult part of etymology, our 
auxiliary verbs, some light may be obtained from a disquisi- 
tion in Aikin’s Athenaeum. Vol. il. py 250. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ARTICLE 21. 


The life and character of the Rev. Benjamin Colman, D. D. late fias- 
tor of a church in Boston, New England, who deceased Augus! 
29,1747. By Ebenezer Turell, a. M. pastor of Medford. 

Rev. ii. 19, Iknow thy—service. 
....»Non nobis nati sumus. 

Boston, New England ; printed and sold by Rogers & Fowle. 

1749, pp. 258. 


Tue subject of this memoir was one of the most liberal, 
learned and useful men of his profession. By the dignity, 
rectitude, and suavity of his manners, he conciliated many 
who had been prejudiced against him, some of whom did all 
in their power to injure his reputation. This we learn, not 
so particularly from the work before us, as from the report of 
others who were conversant with him. He had different sen- 
timents from his clerical brethren upon the discipline and or- 
der of congregational churches ; he incurred the resentment 
of the physicians of the town for his exertions to introduce 
inoculation, when the smallpox spread in the year 1721. 
His attachment to governour Dudley made him political ene- 
mies. But he lost nothing by the rage of democrats and fa- 
naticks ; he died in peace and harmony with the various de- 
nominations of Christians ; and all classes of men strewed 
blessings on his memory. 

Mr. Turell married the daughter of Dr. Colman. He was 
a worthy man, and popular preacher, very fond of appear- 
ing in print, and zealously engaged in the controversies up- 
on certain points of divinity which agitated the country in 
those days. His account of the life and writings of his father 
in law is introduced with a preface written by several minis- 
ters of Boston, who make this apology for not passing an en- 
comium upon the performance, “ that they knew the author 
did not desire it ;” by which they discover their politeness, 
though they might not convince others they were sincere. 

“ The following sheets,” say they, “ present us with the man 
of God, taken from our head, in which the reverend author 


* He wrote a defence of the character and conduct of Dr. Boviston 
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has been at great labour under a tender state of health, and 
the constant avocations of his ministry, to search into letters, 
and other manuscripts, in order to compile and digest what is 
here given to the reader. Those who are acquainted with the 
fatigue and difficulty attending disquisitions of this kind, will 
read a life principally composed of such unconnected materi- 
als, with a reasonable candour.” They say likewise, “ that 
no written accounts will convey to strangers an idea of Dr. 
Colman equal to what we have raised of him, who have been 
so happy in his conversation, and seen him in all the decorum 
of pulpit oratory.” They tell us, ‘that his finest productions 
were never printed ; some of which might have appeared 
upon this occasion, if the appendix to this essay had not been 
suppressed.” 

Why these were suppressed, we have yet to learn, and sin- 
cerely regret the loss of the doctor’s finest performances, if 
we may judge from those which have issued from the press. 

The book Is divided into ten chapters. The first contains an 
account of his birth, parentage and education. The second, a nar- 
rative of a voyage to England, in a vessel which was taken by a 
French ship of war ; The third, of his imprisonment. Here he 
found friends among enemies, and received kindness from the 
hands of strangers. In the fourth chapter, we find considera- 
ble entertainment in the anecdotes of the London ministers, 
Mead, Howe, Bates, D. Williams and others, men who would 
adorn any age, eminent and faithful ministers, whose moral 
and social qualities were accompanied with the lustre of lite- 
rary acquisitions. Mr. C. was present with these gentlemen, 
when they addressed King William alter the assassination 
plot. Dr. Bates made one of his finest speeches. It is men- 
tioned by some historians, that the king, with all his Dutch 
phlegm, was moved by the irresistible power of his eloquence, 
and for once, melted into tears. 

We learn from Dr. Colman’s writings, as well as from 
other accounts, that a coalition was formed between the pres- 
byterian and independent ministers of London. It was retard- 
ed some weeks by a dispute between D. Williams and Mr. 
Howe, but ended happily. The christian charity of Mr. Howe 
makes him appear great and excellent among characters of 
real worth. 

To this succeeds, Zhe relation of the invitation to return 
ie New England ; of his ordination in London ; arrival in 
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Boston ; and particular circumstances of his settlement at the 
church in Brattle Street ; ofthe many eminent services done by 
him after this settlement, and a general account of his discharg- 
ing the pastoral office ; of his service to Harvard College ; also 
to the College at New Maven; his cares and labours for the In- 
dians, and other benevolent exertions. 

Such is the substance of the fifth and sixth chapters. 

He proposed a plan for setting up charity schools in Bos- 
ton, and for establishing a fund for the churches. He visited 
the schools and prisons, and encouraged every useful institu- 
tion by his presence, his money, and his writings. During 
the year 1719, he wrote a pamphlet, proposing to have a pub- 
lick market house, which excited great opposition in the town, 
Three buildings were, howeyer, appropriated for the purpose, 
It is well known how these buildings were taken down ; that 
the mechanicks assembled one night, arranged their business 
in orderly manner, and having fixed each man to his station, 
with their saws and axes laid all three of these houses pros- 
trate with the ground. It excited no disturbance, and was 
done with very little noise. ‘The inhabitants had an idea that 
if a place were fixed for provisions, it would create a tax for 
them to pay upon the articles of life, and that whilst they were 
carried through the town, convenience was united with cheap- 
ness. They were convinced afterwards of the absurdity of 
this opinion. Nothing has contributed more to the conveni- 
ence, Cleanliness, and h@gjth of the town, than the improvement 
of the markets. 

The seventh chafiter is very interesting. It contains an ac- 
count of Mr. Holden’s benefactions, and the bounties of the Hol- 
lis family. They gave vast sums to promote the cause of reli- 
gion and learning in New England. ‘The honourable Samuel 
Holden, Esq. was president of the bank of England, and at the 
head of the dissenters. 

“ Great and numerous were his bounties towards us, as appears by 
the receipts. In books and bills of exchange, to the amount of no less 
that 4847 pounds New England currency, to be distributed by Mr, Col- 


man in works of piety and charity. And after his death, from Madam 
Holden and her virtuous daughters, no less than 5585 pounds.” 


This estimate must include the chapel in the college yard, 
which cost 400 pounds sterling, and was given at the request 
of Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. father to the late governour. 
The narrative of the donations of Thomas Hollis, l'sq. is as 
follows. 
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“While Dr. Colman was pursuing the recovery of 160 pounds for two 
poor orphans, in 1718 and 1719, his letters fell into this gentleman’s 
hands, whose heart was devising liberal things, and fixt it upon us, and 
the interest of learning among us, by the will of God, to that degree as 
has produced a profusion of bounties, for along course of years, the fruits 
whereof will remain, as we trust, to all posterity, to the glory of God 
forever. There are found no less than fifty three letters* from Mr, Hol- 
lis to Mr. Colman, all relating to the college, in which are to be seen all 
the great and good things intended and done by him for New England, 
besides a multitude of others upon various occasions.” 


Mr. Thomas Hollis founded a professorship of divinity, 
professorship of mathematicks and experimental philosophy ; 
he gave a rich apparatus for the professor’s use, worth 150 
pounds sterling ; he sent the Hebrew and Greck types ; books 
to a great value for the library ; also a fund for poor scholars, 
allowing ten pounds annually toten ingenious youths, who are 
designed for the ministry. 


“Mr, Isaac Hollis, minister of an antipedobaptist church in London, 
nephew of Thomas, was another of Mr. Colman’s correspondents. He 
gave a bill of exchange, 540 pounds, New England curreney, for the 
poor of our churches, and 20 pounds sterling annually to establish ano- 
ther mission to the Indians.” 


The correspondence of Dr, Colman was not confined to dis- 
senting ministers. He wrote to the bishop of London, to Ken- 
net, bishop of Peterborough, the celebrated Dr. Hoadley, 
bishop of Bangor. From the letters, it appears they were on 
the most friendly terms.t 


* These are preserved in the archives of the college. 


t Extract of a letter from the bishop of Peterborough, dated Maveh 
13, 1717. 

‘The dissenters have had one of the greatest merits, that of being 
true to their country, and to the balance of Europe, always well affected 
tothe protestant succession, and very faithful subjects to King George, 
and firm adherents to his royal family. An advantage one would think 
might by this time be improved to their security and honour, And so un- 
doubtedly it would have been, if they had pursued the steps of the 
rood old puritans, and had once more the esteem of a peaceable and 
religious people ; if they had been willing to join with the moderate 
bishops and clergy, and had complained only of innovations unknown to 
the first reformers, requiring only some few concessions to be made to 
them, shewing themselves truly tender of the peace and unity of the 
church, and always more zealous for a good life and works, than any 
other matter of contention. Such a spirit of God, in a still small voice, 
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The three concluding chapters of the life and character of 
Dr. Colman, exhibit him as a man of piety. There are some 
persons who think more of what is said in the prospects of 
death, when the mind is debilitated by age and infirmity, than 
of what men write or say in the vigour of their days. They 
will be gratified with an account of his private devotions, his 
meditations, family religion, &c. 

All we need observe is, that he lived an excellent life, and 
therefore he had peace in death. Such a man will have his 
reward. 

Wethink this piece of biography is worth preserving. It 
is now out of print, and only to be found in the libraries of the 
curious. Though rude in style and prolix in the manner, it is 
acurious collection of facts ; and contains much information of 
the country, as well as of the New England churches. It also 
affords some good, plain, homely observations. ‘The gentle- 
men who overlooked the work, had the character of classical 
scholars. Had they persuaded our author to omit certain pas- 
sages, the book would have appeared to more advantage ; for 
his garrulity sometimes descends to minuteness. His lan- 
euage and sentiments want refinement, and his facts are often 
trivial. 


will at some providential time or other, heal all our breaches, and frus- 
trate the hopes of the common enemy. 


————— 


tO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Juripicus was duly received, but we have been unable to obtain the 
book. 
K. is very acceptable. 
Purros was too late for our poetical department this month. 






























INTELLIGENCE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ANTHOLOGY, 


| We have just received from Hamburg, Villers’ “ Coup-d’oeil sur Vetat 
actue/ de la litterature ancienne & de Vhistoire en ddlemagne. Rapport 
fait da la troisieme Classe de Institute de France.” Mr, Villers is the 
author of a work on the reformation, which has been reprinted and 
much read in this country. This Report will furnish us with fre- 
quent and very interesting extracts relating to the literature of Ger- 
many for the last three vears, We give, this month, selections on an- 
cient literature. ] Ep. Anvrn, 


II. 
LATIN LITERATURE. 

Larix literature, for several years past, seems to have en- 
engaged a smaller proportion of the attention of the German 
literati, than Greek. We shall see, however, that it has by 
no means been neglected, and indeed that it is sufficiently re- 
spected. Cicero, especially, has recently been the object of 
their particular attention and research. ‘This we shall disco- 
ver by the numerous editions of his works, and by the critical 
discussions of which he has been the subject. Mr. Wieland, 
foreign member of this class, has recently published a Ger- 
man translation of the epistles of this prince of Latinity. The 
third and fourth volumes are not yet printed. ‘This transla- 
tion, in which its author has been long engaged, is accompa- 
nied by notes and a commentary similar to the learned and in- 
teresting commentary attached to the translation of Horace by 
the same writer. At the commencement of the first volume 
isa life of Cicero, written with uncommon elegance. 


NOTICES, 

1. Mr. Gaschen, of Leipsick, the Didot of Germany, to 
whem the literature of that country is under great and repeat- 
ed obligations, is now printing carefully and elegantly, a 
“Corpus scriptorum Latinorum.”’ The principal superinten- 
dant of this great literary undertaking is the learned Mr. 
Kichstadt, a professor in the university of Jena, and who also 
conducts the excellent literary paper in that city. The vari- 
ous departments are confided to gentlemen of acknowledged 
talents in criticism and philology, such as Mr. Schutz, Mr. 
Vartyni Laguna, &e. Each author is preceded by an intro- 
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duction, and followed by critical annotations on the text. This 
collection is printing very rapidly. 

Another body of the Latin classicks is printing at Vienna, 
by Degen ; another at Erfort under the direction of Mr. Bel- 
lermann; a fourth was commenced at Gottengen by Rupert, 
rector of the gymnasium at Stade ; but this has been recent- 
ly interrupted, after a considerable proportion had been pub- 
lished (the last was Livy, edited by Mr. Ruferti himself,1808.) 
This, however, should not surprise us, considering the cala- 
mities of war, which have, for several years, exhausted the 
resources of Germany. On the contrary, our astonishment 
should rather be excited on beholding the numerous editions 
of the classicks, and among the rest, of Latin, which are daily 
issuing from the presses of that country ; especially as they 
had already several of these collections, which had been re- 
cently published, which were entire and common, such as 
those of Halle, Nuremburg, Manheim, Deuxpont ; which 
plainly indicates the literary energy of the nation, and the ar- 
dour with which they generally apply themselves to classical 
studies. 

2. “© M. 'T. Ciceronis Opera. Ad optimos ibros recensuit, 
animadversionibus criticis instruxityth igés et lexicon Cicero- 
nianum addidit Chr. Dan. Beckius.” "PAA excellent edition of 
the entire works of Cicero, which is published as far as the 
fifth volume, was commenced several years ago, and is print- 
ing at Leipsick. Mr. Beck maintains the well known opinion 
of Markland and Wolf concerning the four orations which 
they suppose spurious ; and ina critical excursion from the 
612th to the 627th page of the fourth volume, he gives all the 
arguments for and against this literary paradox, which for 
several years has agitated the German literati, and which we 
shall again noticc. 

$. It is well known that those beautiful editions of the fhilo- 
sopthical works of Cicero, which Davis published in England at 
the commencement of the last century, have become extreme- 
ly rare. It was, therefore, an honourable undertaking by the 
learned Mr. Rath, of Halle, to reprint these works with the 
commentaries of Davis and the best criticks, to which he has 
added his own notes, so that these editions of Halle may be 
ranked among the best variorum. The fifth volume of this 
collection has just appeared (1808.) 
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Prof. Gaerentz, whose programma to the book on divination 
we shall notice, is preparing an accurate edition of the Philo- 
softhical Works. A Manheim bookseller, Mr. Loeffler, is pub- 
lishing a selection of the Epistles, and has proceeded as far as 
the fifth volume ; and a selection of Orations, which is pub- 
lished as far as the seventh volume; and Mr. Wetzel, of 
Liegnitz is publishing some of the Rhetorical Treatises. But 
a master of the critical art is engaged in this last ; the learn- 
ed Mr. Schutz, of Hall (one of the founders and first editor of 
the * General Journal of Literature.”) The treatises on Rhe- 
torick, published by him, are incorporated with that excellent 
collection or corpus of Mr. Gaeschen, which we mentioned 
above. 

4. Before we leave Cicero, we must devote a few lines to 
the controversy occasioned by the well known opinion of Mr. 
Wolf. He was pardoned for declaring some of the speeches 
ofthe Roman orator spurious, a part of which had been pre 
viously suspected by Markland, and his arguments on this 
subject had appeared unanswerable. But the learned world 
was no longer passively silent, when this inflexible critick dar- 
ed to doubt the authenticity of the famous oration pro A/ar- 
cello, on which the admirers of Cicero had rested no inconside= 
rable portion of his glory. It was at Berlin, in 1802, that 
Mr. Wolf reprinted this oration, with a preface, in which he 
explained his motives in such a way as-to render an attack 
difficult. However, Mr. Olaus Wormius, a Dane, professor of 
eloquence and ancient literature at Copenhagen, undertook ity 
and, in 1803, published a polemical tract with this title : “M.T. 
Ciceronis ovationem, pro JZ. Marcello, vot suspicione, quam, 
nuper injiciebat. F. A. Wolfius, liberare conatus est Ol. Wore 
mius.” Mr. Kalau, of Franckfort, followed bim into the lists, 
in 1804. The literary journals gave an account of this discus- 
sion with reserve and timidity. At last, in 1805, an antago- 
nist worthy of Mr. Wolf entered the contest. The learned 
Mr, Heiske published his * Commentarius perpetuus et ple- 
nus in orationem Ciceronis pro Marcello.” In his preface, 
Mr. Weiske, with ingenious pleasantry, proves by methods 
analogous to those of his adversary, that Mr. JWo//’s work on 
Cicero could not be his, but must be some fseudo Wolf's, whose 
fraud was palpable. And, indeed, in an appendix, Mr. Weiske 
endeavours, in a more grave style of criticism, to prove. 
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that we might with equal propriety call in question the oration 
pro Ligario,.the authenticity of'which Mr. Wolf had conceded 
on several occasions.. Mr. Weieske had already established his 
reputation, by his valuable commentaries on several of Cicero’s 
works, and: by an excellent edition: of Xenofihon. (Vid. con- 
clusion.) 

5. Prof. G. L. Spalding, of Berlin, one of the first German 
criticks, has published an edition of Quéncéilian, as far as the 
third volume, which is worthy of that illustrious classick. In 
order to give a perfeotiy correct text, Mr. S. has not only ex- 
amined the editio frincefs, and the best succeeding ones ; but 
he has collated thirteen manuscripts, eleven of which, it is 
true, were known before, but were never so critically examin- 
ed. The two. new manuscripts came from Wolfenduttel and 
Zurich. Several literary gentlemen, Porson, Ruhnken, have as- 
sisted the author with materials. He has added to his com- 
mentaries, several very curious dissertations on the orator La. 
bienus, onthe Rhetorick of Theodectes, on that'by Aniximenes 
for Alexander (generally attributed to Aristotle) and many 
others, which it is impossible to detail here. 

6. “ L. An. Senecae, Philosophi, Opera omnia quae super- 
sunt, recognovit et illustravit Frid. Ernest Ruhkoff.” (Lips. 
Libr. Weidmannia.) The fourth and last volume of this fine 
edition of Seneca is just published. Its estimable author did 
not live to enjoy the completion of his labour. 

7. Mr. C. G. Aug. Erfurdt, a learned instructer in the gym- 
nasium at: Merseburg, has: published an edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, which was.projected by the late Wagner, and which 
deserves to be ranked among the Variorum. ‘+ Ammiani Mar- 
cellint quae supersunt, cum notis integris, Fr. Lindenbrogii, 
Hevr. et Hadr. Valesiorum, et Jac. Grononii, quibus Th. Rei- 
nesil quasdam, et suas adjecit J. Aug. Wagner. Editionem 
absolvit Car. G. A. Erfurd:.” (Lips. 1808, tom. 3 ; oct. for- 

_ma maj.) Independently on the critical purity of the text, on 
the various readings, the notes, indices, and biographical 
sketches ; the reader will find in this edition a valuable tract 
by Heyne: “Prolusio censuram et ingenium historiarum 
Am. Marcellini continens.” 

8. The ancient Bipont press has lately published an edition 
of Vitruvius, at Strasburg. An edition of this author, in two 

volumes 4to. by Mr. Rede, had appeared at Berlin. But Mr. 

“Schneider, a learned professor at l'ranckfort on the Oder, to 
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whom the publick are indebted for the best Greek lexicon ex- 
tant, has recently. published a Vitruvius, which surpasses all 
the others, and deserves to be ranked among the Variorum. 
It was printed at Leipsick by Mr. Goeschen, and we say enough 
when we pronounce the execution handsome and correct. It 
is in four volumes. The first contains the text, the others 
contain the notes, explanations and indices. 

9. The following editions of ‘Latin prose writers have been 
published, which deserve to be noticed. Two of Cornelius 
Vefios, one of which was by Mr. Paufler of Neustadt. One of 
Justinus, to which the late Mr. Oberlen contributed. One of 
Pliny the younger. One of Aurelius Victor, One of Boe- 
thius. One of the ‘Centimetrum of Servius, kc, 

10. The last years-have not been so fertile as the preceding 
ones in the production of editions and commentaries on the 
Latin poets. But it was only because the harvest was already 
so abundant, that we have been able only to glean. Who 
would dare to undertake an edition of Virgil, after the last one 
at Leipsick, by the illustrious Mr. Heyne, which this great 
critick has retouched for the last time ? Yet an edition of 
Virgil, with notes, has been recently published ; but it was 
intended merely for a school book. Several editions of Ho- 
race have been published ; one of Ovid ; one of Persius ; one 
of Plautus. We must notice particularly one of 77éudlus, with 
valuable notes by Dr. Wernderlich, a young man, secretary 
to the library of the university at Gottingen, and now profes- 
sor. 1808. 

11. Mr. J.G. S. Schwabe published, in 1806, at Brunswick, 
an edition of Phaedrus, parely classical, and which surpasses 
every preceding one. (2 volumes, large octavo.) In 1779, Mr. 
Schwabe published an edition of this poet, with avery respeo- 
table commentary. The reader will here find not only a very 
well written life of Phaedrus, but a minute and critical ac- 
count of the manuscripts and different editions of that poet, of 
his commentators, imitators, and translators. Mr. Schwabo 
has added an “ Appendix fabularum Aesopicarum é Mss. 
Divionensi et aliis,” and also the four books of Aesopian fa- 
bles by Romulus, according to the Dijon manuscript, and an 
old edition printed at Ulm, by J. Zeiner. The celebrated 

Lessing, who directed the publick attention to the ancient fa- 
bulists, had long since advised to the reprinting of Romulus. 
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12, Two other editions of Phaedrus appeared in 1806 and 
1807, the one at Posen, and the other at Anspach, but they 
were intended merely for the use of schools. These we 
shall not notice particularly, any more than the editions of 
other authors, which have been published for the same pur- 
pose, or those which do not rise above mediocrity. 


——=- 


eee 


In the course of the following article I shall mention a few treatises 
on the Greek tongue. I did not think it proper to notice those on the 
Latin language, as we generally attach less importance to them. There 
are some, however, which deserve our notice, particularly the one I 
have in my mind’s eye, and which rather embraces grammar in gene- 
ral: “ Philosophical elements of Etymology, particularly in the relation 
of German to Latin,” by Mr H. Kunhardt, Professor in the Gymnasium 
at Lubeck, an excelent school, under the direction of skilful masters, 
and one which occupies a high station among the valuable institutions of 
this kind, which are scattered throughout Germany, Mr. Kunhardt is 
preparing an edition of Sallust with notes, 


IIT. 


GREEK LITERATURE. 


The labours of the German literau offer us a rich collec- 
tion of productions, in the differeut departments of Greek lite- 
rature. The classical spirit of Greece seems to have reviv- 
ed among them, and is hailed with a sort of enthusiasm. Ele- 
gant editions and critical researches multiply, and ancient sci- 
ence makes palpable progress, If we inquire to what parti- 
cular objects these labours are directed ; we shall be answer- 
ed, that among the poets, Homer and the tragedians, and 
among the prose writers, Plato, haye principally attracted the 
attention of the learned. The causes which induced the se- 
Jection of Plato are probably foreign from philology, and must 
be referred to the great philosophical fermentation which has 
agitated Germany during the last twenty five years. Finally, 

.the Greek language, its grammar and theory, have elicited 
several very valuable literary works, some of which will be 
mentioned in this article. 


NOTICES. 

1. The commencement of the present century has been 
rendered illustrious In the annals of Hellenism by the publica- 
tion of two editions of Homer ; one by Mr. Heyne, in 1802, 
(‘* Homeri carmina, cum brevi annotatione. Accedunt yarine 
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lecuiones et observationes veterum grammaticorum, cum nos 
trae actatis critica, Vol. |1—8. continentia Hiadem) and the 
other by Mr. Wolf, in 1804 (Homeri et Homeridarum* ope- 
ra et reliquiae.) I should abuse your patience if I should en- 
ter into details on the character and tendency of the works of 
these two great criucks. They are universally known, and itis 
enough for me to recal them to your recollection. The dis- 
cussions they have occasioned, the polemical pieces they have 
called forth (among which the “ Refutation of a literary para- 
dox, &c.”” by Mr. Sv. Crofa, and the “Life of Homer,” by Mr. 
Delisle de Sales,” must be placed in the first rank) the learned 
investigations in the various literary journals, the consequent 
collision between the schools of Mr. Heyne and Mr. Wolf ; 
every thing has tended to shed new light upon the writings 
and the life of the prince of poets,t and to investigate seve- 
ral important points in history and criticism. We regret, 
that the little leisure allowed to Mr. Heyne forbids us to hope 
for an edition of the Odyssey, similar to his Hiad. 
2. We shall now point out some other labours, which relate 
to Homer, or to those who have continued and added to him. 
—‘* Homeri Hymni et batrachomyomachia: denuo recen- 
suit auctario animadversionum et varietate lectionis instruxit 
atque Latine vertit A. Matthiae, Lipsiae 1805.” This is the 
‘same learned critick, who published, in 1800, “ Animadver- 
siones in Hymnos Homericos, cum prolegomenis de cujusque 
consilio, partibus, aetate.” 
Homeri Hymni et Epigrammata ; edidit G. Hermannus, 
Lips. 1806. 
Professor 7ychsen, of Gottingen, published, the last year, a 
very valuable edition of Quintus Smyrnaeus, which has done 
great honour to German criticism. It was printed at Stras- 


* This expression (Homeridarum) for which Mr, Wolf has been at- 
tacked, is very proper at the head of an edition which, gontains not only 
the two great poems, but also the smaller ones, the ‘Alpfans, epigrams, 
&e. The most scrupulous orthodoxy has not decided these pieces to be 
absolutely Homer’s. Hemsterhuis and his school have frequently made 
use of the expression Homeridae, and we all recollect the famous 
 Epistola critica in Homeridarum hymnos,” by Kuhnken, which appear- 
ed at Leyden, in 1749. 

+ We must not forget the learned researches, which were published 
on this occasion by professor ¥. Leon Hug, of rriburg, “ On the inven. 
tion of alphabetical writing, and its use in the most remote antiqnity, 
(Ulm, 1801, in quarto, with plates.) 
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burg by the Bipontine typographical society. He completed 
his revision of the text, on which he had been long engaged, 
by comparing it in the course of his travels with all the manu- 
Scripts extant in Europe. He found those at the Escurial, at 
Munich and Naples the most useful. Mr. Tychsen had pre- 
viously published, in 1783, a “ Commentatio de Quinti Smyr- 
naci Paralipomenis Homeri, qua novam Carminis editionem 
indicit.”” At the head of the last edition is a new and inte- | 
resting dissertation on the work and its author, and the sour- 
ces whence he drew his opinions. The second volume will 
contain the various readings, a comparisen of the different 
manuscripts, some remarks by Mr. Heyne, and the indices. 

To conclude whatever regards, not only Homer, but the 
events he sang, we mention the following work : “ Coluthi de 
raptu Helenae Carmen Gr. ad fidem Codd. Mss. cum notis J. 
D. Lennefiii, et Ph. Mich. de Scio, ejusdemque versione Lat. 
metrica; et Lennefiii animadversionibus ac suis notis edidit 
L. H. Teucherus. Lips. 1808.” As the notes of Lennep on 
the poem of Co/uthus, and the translation into Latin verse by 
Michael de Sczo, had become very rare, we are under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Teucher, for uniting them in one new edition. 
Mr. Teucher is very much occupied in reprinting. He has 
recently reprinted a variorum edition of a historical work by 
Hesychius ; another, “de septem urbis Romae miraculis,” 
by Philo of Byzantium ; one of the poems of Tryphiodorus ; 
of the Chiliad of Tzetzés, &c. &c. 

S. The beautiful fragments which have come down to us 
under the name of Hesiod, and a part of which are certainly 
very ancient, although often reprinted, commented upon and 
translated, still require more from the hand of the critick 
than any other classical poetry ; or in other words, modern cri- 
ticism has yet done nothing for Hesiod. Here every thing 
must be originated, even the principia. The critick must 
commence w''h an examination of the first materials, with the 
separation of the true and spurious, and the history of the 
fragments, before he can engage in the restoration and inter- 
pretation of the text. This immense task has been underta- 
ken by Professor C. F Heinrich, of Kiel. We can easily ima- 
gine what the sciences of antiquity and Hellenism will gain 
by a labour, such as the one in which Mr. Heinrich is now en- 
gaged, on the fragments attributed to one Hesiod, or to se- 
veral. This learned gentleman has already proved by his 
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edition of “ Hercules’ buckler,” that such an undertaking ts 
not too great for him. (‘‘Hesiodi scutum Herculis cum Gram- 
maticorum Scholiis Graecis. Emendavit et illustravit atque 
praemissa praefatione ad C. J. Heynium, edidit C. F. Hein- 
rich.” Breslau, 1802.) He will soon publish, in a small edi- 
tion of Hesiod, the concentrated result of his profound inves- 
tigations, of his long and laborious rescarches ; but he intends 
in a larger work to explain whatever is. necessary for the cri- 
ticism, the history, and the perfect translation of these ancient 
poems. We venture to predict, that this work of Professor 
Heinrich will be worthy the regard and estimation of the re- 
publick of letters. 

An edition of Hesiod, by Mr. Lennep, has been announced ; 
but this will be printed for a purpose, and from causes entirely 
cifferent from the preceding.. It is merely intended to make 
a part of an Amsterdam edition of the Greek classicks, some 
of which are already published. 

4. As I am going to speak of the critical labours, which: 
have been bestowed on the Greek tragedians, it will not be 
improper to commence by a notice of the interesting re- 
searches of Professor Boeckh, of Heidelberg, into the authen- 
ticity of every thing which has come down tous as. the work 
of the three principal tragedians :— Graecae Tragaediae 
principum, Aeschyli. Sophoclis, Euripidis, num: ea quae su- 
persunt et genuina omnia sint et forma primitiva servata, an 
eorum familiis aliquid debeat ex ils tribui.”’ (1808.) 

5. That valuable edition of Aeschylus, with a Latin transla- 
tion and notes, which Mr. Schutz of Halle reprinted, for the 
second time, in 1800 and 1801, and which is now in the hards 
of every literary man, has been recently reprinted for the 
third time, with additions and corrections.* Mr. Bothe, of 
Berlin, also -published an edition of this poet, with a transla- 
tion, notes, &c. in 805. 


*Mr. Wunderlich, of Gottingen, whom we have already mentioned 
as the editor of an edition of Tibullus, has just published (1809) ‘ Ob- 
servationes criticae in Aeschyli Tragaedias, Tragediarumque reliquias.” 
(Got. 196. pp. 8vo.) He there exposes the errours in the common text 
of Aeschylus, and proves that no one has yet taken the trouble of collat- 
ing the old editions of this poet. Mr. Wunderlich has already executed. 
a part of this task, and that circumstance renders his succeeding labours 
very interesting. His observations are expressed in very pure Latin ; 
an excellence which always proves the degree of fumiharity, which a: 
writer can boast with classical antiquity. 
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6. The labours of Mr. Erfurdt upon Sophocles (four vo- 
lumes of which were already published, and had created an 
eager impatience for the rest) have been further promuiged 
by the publication of a filth volume (1808) containing the 
Oedipus Tyrannus—“ Sopuoc iis Tragaediae septem, ac de- 
perditarum fragmenta, emendavit, varietatem lectionis, scho- 
lia notasque tum aliorum, tum suas adjecit. C. G. A. Hr- 
Jurdt, Accedit Lexicon Sophocieum, etc.” (Leipsick & Riga.) 

7. Mr. Ern. Zimmerman published at Franckfort, in 1808, 
the three first volumes of a very respectable edition of Zuripi- 
des :—“ Eurihidis Dramata et fragmenta fabularum deperdita- 
rum edidit; scholiis, versione latina, observationibus et Lexi- 
co Graecitatis Euripideae illustravit, etc.” These volumes 
contain only the text and a Latin translation. 

The learned Mr. Aatthiae, also, promises an edition of Eu- 
ripides in four vols. 8vo. | 

The four tragedies of the same poet by Richard Porson, 
printed in 1797, and soon sold off, have been twice reprinted 
at Leipsick, in rapid succession, in 1804 and 1807, with mate- 
rial corrections, notes and useful tables by Mr.Schaefer. These 
impressions, indicating where they were printed, ‘ Editio 
in Germania altera,” have been extensively circulated even in 
England, where the sale of national books reprinted in foreign 
countries is permitted by act of parliament; provided they 
contain additions to the amount of one sheet ; an honourable 
measure, and one which bears the impress of real respect for 
science. 

8. The third and last volume of an edition of Aristophanes, 
by Phil. Juvernezzz, which was printed at Leipsick with the 
Greek scholiasts, &c. has been recently published, (1808.) 
But the publick will soon be gratified with one which Mr. 
Schutz is preparing, and which will be ranked among the va- 
riorum. The following will be its tithe :—* Aristophanis 
Comoediae XI. ac deperditarum fragmenta, cum scholiis anti- 
quis. Textum Graecum et scholia recensuit, versionem La- 
tinam correxit, integrasque superiorum editionum, Kusteria- 
nae, Berglerianae, Brunckianae, aliorumque virerum docto- 
rum, notas suls animadversienvibus auxit, apparatum histori- 
cum indicesque locupletissimos addidit, etc.” (Lips.)* 


* The following work has also been announced, for which we can 
pledge only the name of Mr. Bothe: “L. Hotibii, Rigensis, Lectiones 
ristophaneae. KEditionem curavit, F. H, Bothe.” (Berol. large octavo.) 
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9. Mr. Beck is now publishing, at Leipsick, the second vo- 
lume ofa respectable edition of Appollonius Rhodius, with scho- 
liasts, commentaries, &c. 

10, Empedocles agrigentinus. De vita ac philosophia ejus 
exposuit, carminum reliquias ex antiquis scriptoribus colle- 
git, resensuit et illustravit, praefationem et indices adjecit M. 
Fr. Guill. Sturtz.” (1805. 1 vol. 8vo. by Mr. Goeschen, Leip- 
sick. The same gentleman has published a “ Lexicon Xe- 
nophonteum,” which was commenced by his late master, Mr. 
Thieme. (4th vol. 1804.) In 1805, he published an admira- 
ble collection of the historical fragments of “ Pherecydes, 
Hellanicus and Acusilaus.” In 1807, a Dion Cassius, and a 
corrected and elaborate edition of Mattuire’s “ Greek dialects.” 
Finally, he has just published (1809) a treatise, “‘ De dialecto 
Macedonica et Alexandrina.” (Leipsick, | vol. 8vo.) 

11. We shall have little to notice in the Greek Lyrical Po- 
ets, except a third edition of Mr. Degen’s Anacreon. Prof. 
Kuithan has published this year at Dortmund, an Essay in 
which he attempts to prove that the Olympick hymns of Pin- 
dar are not only dramatick in their nature ; but that they are 
really dramas. The author has attached to this curious disser- 
tation, his researches into the basis of Greek prosody.* 

12. Lastly, a critical edition of Aesop’s Fables : “Aicamsus- 
Se:. Fabulae Aesophicae Graecae, cum adnotationibus. J. Hud- 
soni et J. M. Hleusingeri. Accessit index omnium vocabulo- 
rum, etc.” (Lips. 1808.) 

13. Turning to the Greek prose writers, the first we meet 
is Herodotus. The labours of Prof. Borheck on this patriarch 
of historical composition, are so well known that it is unne- 
cessary for me to detail them. The eagerness of the publick 
has been so great, that Mr. Borheck is already compelled 
to publish a new edition of Herodotus, which is now printing 
at Lemgo. 

Several years since, the publick impatiently expected the 
continuation, which Mr.G. H. Schoefer had announced, of the 
edition of Herodotus, commenced by Prof. Reitz, but which 
was interrupted by his death. At last, the second volume of 
this fine edition appeared with this title ; “ Herodott Halicar- 
nassi Historiarum Libri IX. Musarum nomioibus inscripti ; 


* A third edition of Valkenaer’s Theocritus, has just been published 
hy Ettinger at Gotha, 1809. (Editio emendata et cum scholiis lectis.) 
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edit. F. V. Reitzii, morte interruptam contin. G. H. Schae- 
Ser.” (Lip. 1808.) The new editor acknowledges that he 
has taken advantage of the learned notes on Herodotus, by 
Mr. Larcher. 


14. The third volume of a critical edition of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, by Prof. Hichstaedt, is just out of the press. 


(To be continued.) 


From the London Mon THLyY MAGAZINE. 


Ture new East India college, at Haileybury, Hertfordshire, 
was a few months since completed. It isa very neat and 
handsome structure, composed entirely on the Grecian model, 
after the designs of Mr. William Wilkins, jun. It consists 
of four sides, forming a quadrangle, with a well proportioned 
square in the centre. The principal front, of free stone, faces 
the east, and commands a distant view of the high north road, 
from which it has a very beautiful appearance. In this front 
are the chapel, dining hall, and library ; the kitchen and offi- 
ces composing one wing, and the principal’s apartments the 
other. The other three sides contain separate apartments for 
one hundred and twenty students, having a recess for a bed, 
and a closet for books, in each, so that every student has a 
commodious apartment to himself. The centre and wings of 
these three sides of the quadrangle also contain houses for the 
professors, and several lecture-rooms, besides the various offi- 
ces necessary for the college-servants, &c. The grounds be- 
longing to the college are now laying out agreeably to a plan of 
Mr. Repton, and when completed, will, together with the 
building, be a great improvement to that part of the county ; 
while the institution itself will be a lasting memorial of the 
zeal of the East India Company in the cause of literature and 
science, as well as the source of benefit and advantage both at 
home and in India. The nomination of students to the college 
is vested in the directors, and is, in fact, a virtual appointment 
as writers. The terms of admission are one hundred guineas 
per annum. 

The following subjects are proposed for the chancellor’s 
prizes at Cambridge, viz.—For Latin verses : “ Pyramides 
Egyptiacae.’’—~For an English essay : “* What are the arts, in 
the cultivation of which the moderns have been less success- 
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ful than the ancients ?”—For a Latin essay : “In Philoso- 
phid quae de Vita et Moribus est illustranda, quaenam prae- 
cipue Sermonum Socraticorum fuit excellentia?’?’ The first 
of the above subjects is intended for those gentlemen of the 
university who have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation ; and the other two for such as have 
exceeded four, but not completed seven years: 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of geogra- 
phy, is communicated by letters conveyed in the last ships 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The island of Bossen, or Pen- 
guin, sometimes called Seal Island, at the western extremity 
of Table Bay, has entirely disappeared beneath the waters. 
An earthquake was felt at Cape Town, in December, only two 
leagues distant, by which some damage was occasioned to 
the houses, but we do not find that any lives were lost at that 
place ; and it is supposed that the convulsion extended to Bos- 
sen. The island was about two miles in length and one in 
breadth, and was, although flat, somewhat more elevated above 
the surface of the sea, than the contiguous island of Elizabeth. 
The Dutch, when in possession of the Cape, kept a guard of 
twenty four men on Bossen ; and it was employed as a place 
of banishment for criminals, to the number of from seventy to 
a hundred, who dug limestone to supply materials for the 
buildings on the adjacent continent. No women were then 
permitted to reside here, not even the wife of the port master. 
It was not allowed that strangers should visit it, since a Da- 
nish ship, which had lost great part of her crew, and was re- 
fused assistance at the Cape, sent a boat on shore, dispersed 
the guard, and received on board as many malefactors as were 
necessary to navigate her to Lurope. At the southern extre- 
mity of the island, a flag was hoisted on the approach of any 
vessel. 

M. Vauquelin, in the name of the Committee of the Che- 
mical Arts, has lately reported on a manufacture of tallow for 
candles, professed to be purified from all animal substances of 
an injurious nature, to be free from all moisture, and not at all 
discoloured. “ The tallow,” says he, ‘which I carefully ex- 
amined, is demi-transparent, perfectly dry, and sonorous. It 
is indeed so very dry, that when a blade of iron is passed over 
it, only lightly touching it, it gives an extremely lively phos- 
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phorick light, occasioned, according to all appearance, by an 
electrick motion ; for when this tallow is recently melted, and 
the surrounding air is extremely dry, the mere passing of the 
hand on it is sufficient to produce sparks. The dryness of this 
tallow is still farther demonstrated by its perfect transparency 
when melted : at the temperature of boiling water, neither 
bubbles nor clouds arediscernible. This tallow, it is affirmed, 
may be kept without any discoloration or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are extremely white, their 
light is very pure, they emit little or no smoke, they do not 
gutter or run, and require snuffing less frequently than others. 


They are about five per cent. higher in price than those of 
common manufacture.” 


M. Amatus Goujon Bonpland, the companion of M. Von 
Humboldt, in his travels, has been appointed chief inspector 
of the domain of Malmaison, with a considerable salary. He 
will probably continue the splendid work, entitled “Le Jardin 
de Malmaison,” interrupted by the death of Ventenat, as soon 
as the second part of his “‘ Plantes Equinoxiales” is finished. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of Boston, now on a voyage in the 
Mediterranean, to one of his friends. 


“ Poxr Manpry, Coast of the Morea, Dec. 13, 1809. 


«“ With all your knowledge of geography, you may be puz- 
zied to know where we are. If you look at the chart, and 
finding Athens, proceed s. &. about forty miles, you will see 
Port Mandry. It is a charming little harbour, with Lone 
Island in front, which shelters it from a furious wind now 
raging on the ocean, which dreve us here for security. We 
left Malta the 2d. bound to Smyrna. For four days we had 
an extraordinary run, and got up with the islands ; during one 
or two days the wind was hatdly perceptible ; but there were 
certain indications of a storm, and we were rejoiced to make 
this port. We just saved our distance ; for on the night of 
the 7th it blew tremendously ; and in fact there has been a 
raging, though dry n.z. wind ever since, and we have no pros- 
pect of a change. I have amused myself by going ashore, 
and have been much interested by the reflection that I am in 
ancient Greece. There is no settlement within six miles of 
this shore ; but, beyond the uncultivated hills which form an 
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amphitheatre around the harbour, we descended to an exten- 
sive and beautiful valley, where we found a few of the natives 
sowing barley. They were dressed in the Turkish manner, 
with turbans and loose trowsers ; they have mustachios, which 
render them formidable in appearance ; but my dog Carlo 
routed a band of them, notwithstanding their whiskers. Their 
ploughs are like our own, and they use small oxen. They 
were very civil in their deportment, and invited us to go up 
to their town ; but we declined, as it was a long walk, and wé 
deemed it imprudent to trust too much to their politeness. 
We made a bargain for some provisions, and they sold us a 
bullock for five dollars, goats for a dollar each, ten fowls for a 
dollar, and two hundred and fifty eggs for a dollar. Cheap as 
these articles appeared to us, our pilot assured us that we had 
been grossly takenin !!/! The hills abound with hares, par- 
tridges, wild turkeys, &c. but they are shy. When I go hunt- 
ing, I generally forget my purpose, and seek for some remains 
ef antiquity, until a partridge bursts from my feet, and re- 
minds me of my original intention. There is a mountain ris- 
ing from the shore to the height of nearly half a mile : On 
the side of it are the ruins of a marble building ; a semicircle 
remains, but the rest of it has fallen, and the stones now left 
are crumbling and decaying. Beyond it there is a square of 
stones, which appear to be the remnants of a tower. Going 
to the summit of the mountain, a sailor found a piece of white 
marbJe, which seems to have been part of a pillar, with an in- 
scription upon it, in Greek, yet there are no houses within 
the precincts of this place. ‘The whole mountain is covered 
with small pieces of marble and stone, which cannot, from 
their appearance, delong to it: If we knew all that has been, 
we should wonder at the awful changes effected by time. I 
went to view the marble, and conceiving it to be frortadle, and 
finding our good mate and hearty sailors obliging as ever, we 
took some ropes and hauled it from the height, where it pro- 
bably has remained for ages, to the shore, and from thence we 
brought it tothe ship. I have forgotten all my Greek, or else 
I might divine the purport of the inscription, which is KYE- 
NEIAEZETOE.” 
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phorick light, occasioned, according to all appearance, by an 
electrick motion ; for when this tallow is recently melted, and 
the surrounding air is extremely dry, the mere passing of the 
hand on it is sufficient to produce sparks. The dryness of this 
tallow is still farther demonstrated by its perfect transparency 
when melted : at the temperature of boiling water, neither 
bubbles nor clouds arediscernible. This tallow, it is affirmed, 
may be kept without any discoloration or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are extremely white, their 
light is very pure, they emit little or no smoke, they do not 
gutter or run, and require snuffing less frequently than others. 
They are about five per cent. higher in price than those of 
common manufacture.”’ 

M. Amatus Goujon Bonpland, the companion of M. Von 
Humboldt, in his travels, has been appointed chief inspector 
of the domain of Malmaison, with a considerable salary. He 
will probably continue the splendid work, entitled “Le Jardin 
de Malmaison,” interrupted by the death of Ventenat, as soon 
as the second part of his “‘ Plantes Equinoziales” is finished. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of Boston, now on a voyage in the 
Mediterranean, to one of his friends. 


“ Poxt Manpry, Coast of the Morea, Dec. 13, 1809. 


«“ With all your knowledge of geography, you may be puz- 
zied to know where we are. If you look at the chart, and 
finding Athens, proceed s. £. about forty miles, you will sec 
Port Mandry. It is a charming little harbour, with Lone 
Island in front, which shelters it from a furious wind now 
raging on the ocean, which dreve us here for security. We 
left Malta the 2d. bound to Smyrna. For four days we had 
an extraordinary run, and got up with the islands ; during one 
or two days the wind was hafdly perceptible ; but there were 
certain indications of a storm, and we were rejoiced to make 
this port. We just saved our distance ; for on the night of 
the 7th it blew tremendously ; and in fact there has been a 
raging, though dry N.z. wind ever since, and we have no pros- 
pect of a change. I have amused myself by going ashore, 
and have been much interested by the reflection that I am in 
ancient Greece. There is no settlement within six miles of 
this shore ; but, beyond the uncultivated hills which form an 
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amphitheatre around the harbour, we descended to an exten- 
sive and beautiful valley, where we found a few of the natives 
sowing barley. They were dressed in the Turkish manner, 
with turbans and loose trowsers ; they have mustachios, which 
render them formidable in appearance ; but my dog Carlo 
routed a band of them, notwithstanding their whiskers. Their 
ploughs are like our own, and they use small oxen. They 
were very civil in their deportment, and invited us to go up 
to their town ; but we declined, as it was a long walk, and wé 
deemed it imprudent to trust too much to their politeness. 
We made a bargain for some provisions, and they sold us a 
bullock for five dollars, goats for a dollar each, ten fowls for a 
dollar, and two hundred and fifty eggs for a dollar. Cheap as 
these articles appeared to us, our pilot assured us that we had 
been grossly takenin !!/ The hills abound with hares, par- 
tridges, wild turkeys, &c. but they are shy. When I go hunt- 
ing, I generally forget my purpose, and seek for some remains 
ef antiquity, until a partridge bursts from my feet, and re- 
minds me of my original intention. There is a mountain ris- 
ing from the shore to the height of nearly half a mile : On 
the side of it are the ruins of a marble building ; a semicircle 
remains, but the rest of it has fallen, and the stones now left 
are crumbling and decaying. Beyond it there is a square of 
stones, which appear to be the remnants of a tower. Going 
to the summit of the mountain, a sailor found a piece of white 
marble, which seems to have been part of a pillar, with an in- 
scription upon it, in Greek, yet there are no houses within 
the precincts of this place. The whole mountain is covered 
with small pieces of marble and stone, which cannot, from 
their appearance, belong to it: If we knew all that has been, 
we should wonder at the awful changes effected by time. I 
went to view the marble, and conceiving it to be fortable, and 
finding our good mate and hearty sailors obliging as ever, we 
took some ropes and hauled it from the height, where it pro- 
bably has remained for ages, to the shore, and from thence we 
brought it tothe ship. I have forgotten all my Greek, or else 


I might divine the purport of the inscription, which is KYE- 
NEIAEZETOE.” 
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CATALOGUE, 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR MAY, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaédam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 





NEW WORKS. 


* A Discourse delivered in Cambridge, in the hearing of the Univer- 
sity, April 8th, 1810. By David Osgood, pv. p. Cambridge. 

* The New Conspiracy, or a History ofthe Negro Plot, with the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings against the conspirators at New York, inthe years 
1741—2 ; together with several interesting Tables, containing the names 
of the white and black persons arrested on account of the conspiracy ; 
the times of their trials ; their sentences ; their executions, by burning 
and hanging ; names of those transported, and those discharged ; with 
a variety of other useful and highly interesting matter. By Daniel 
Horsmanden, Esq. New York ; Southwick and Pelsue. 

* Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia, No. 24. Boston ; West and Blake. 

The Statutes at large ; being a collection of the Laws of Virginia, 
from the first session of the Legislature, in the year 1619. Vol. I. 
Richmond ; S. Pleasants. 

Memoirs of Frederick and Margaret Klopstock, translated from the 
German. Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

The Mourner, or the Afflicted Relieved. By Benjamin Grosvenor, 
p. pv.  Asone that comforteththe mourner.” ‘To him that is afflict- 
ed, pity shall be shewn.” Boston; John West and Co. 

* An Address to the independent citizens of Massachusetts, on the 
subject of the approaching election, exhibiting a view of the leading mea- 
sures of the Jefferson and Madison administrations. Worcester ; print- 
ed at the Spy office, March, 1810. 

A Discourse addressed to the first parish in Hingham, on the day of 
Fasting, April 5th, 1810. By Joseph Richardson, a.m. Boston; W. 
Pelham. 

* Che History of South Carolina, from its first settlement in 1670, to 
the year 1808, in two vols. By David Ramsay,m.p. New York; Da- 
vid Longworth. 8vo. 

* Desultory Reflections upon the ruinous consequences of a non-re- 
newal of the Charter of the Bank of the United States. By M. Carey. 
Philadelphia. 

The American New Dispensatory. Containing, I. General Principles 
of Pharmaceutick Chemistry. Chemical Analysis of the articles of Ma- 
teria Medica. 11. Materia Medica, including several new and valuable 
articles, the production of the United States. LI. Preparations and 
Compositions. ‘the whole compiled from the most approved modern au- 
thors, both European and American. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing, A definition of the nature and properties of the Gases ; by a 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society. Medical Electricity and 
Galvanism. On Medical Prescriptions. An abridgement of Dr. Currie’s 
Reports on the use of Water. The Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, and 
the Method of preparing Opium. Several useful Tables. ‘lhe whole 
compiled from the most approved authors, both European and Ameri- 


"Such books, pamplilets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found atthe Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, 
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can. By James Thacher, a.a. & m.s.s. Boston; T. B. Wait and Co. 
Svo. pp. 529. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Walter Scott, Esq. Boston; Far- 
rand, Mallory and Co. 


. * Vol. IV. of Hume’s History of England. Boston; William M‘Il- 
enny. 

Vol. III. of Reports of Cases argued and ruled at Nisi Prius, in the 
Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. By Isaac Espinasse, of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq. barrister atlaw. Anew edition, with improvements, 
by Thomas Day, counsellor at law. Boston; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

A Treatise on Covenanting with God, By Benjamin Trumbull, p. p. 
pastor of the church in New Haven. To which is added, a Sermon on 
Godly Fear. By Charles Backus, p. p. late minister of the gospel at 
Somers, Connecticut. New York; Williams and Whiting. Price 44 
cents. 

An English Spelling Book ; or an Introduction to the Art of Reading. 
By James Pike, author of the Columbian Orthographer. Boston; Mun- 
roe and Francis. Price 20 cents. 

The Dangers and Duty of Young People : A Sermon delivered in the 
Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street, New York, Aprill, 1810. By 
John B. Remayn, p. pv. New York ; Williams and Whiting. Price 3I 
cents. 

* Observations on our Lord’s conduct as a Divine Instructer ; and on 
the excellence of his moral character. By William Newcomb, p. p. 
archbishop of Armagh. First American edition. Charlestown ; S. 
Etheridge, jun. 

A New Geographical, Historical and Commercial Grammar, and pre- 
sent state of the several Kingdoms of the World. To which are added, 
1. A Geographical Index, with the names of the places alphabetically 
arranged. 2. A Table of the Coins of all nations. 3. A Chronological 
Table of Remarkable Events, from the creation to the present time. By 
William Guthrie, Esq. The astronomical part by James Ferguson, Esq. 
F. r.S. To which have been added, the late Discoveries of Dr. Hers- 
cheil, and other eminent astronomers. First American edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price $5 50. Boston ; E. Larkin. 

A lreatise on the Law of Marine Insurance. By Samuel Marshall, 
serjeant at law. Boston; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 
$12. 

Erasmi Colloquia quaedam selecta & Corderii Colloquiorum centuria 
selecta, without the English translation. Portsmouth; Charles Tap- 

an. 

Vol. III. of a New Literal Translation from the original Greek, of all 
the Apostolical Epistles. With a Commentary, and Notes, Philological, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. To which is added, a History of 
the Life of the Apostle Paul. By James Macknight, p. pv. author of a 
Harmony of the Gospels, &c. The first American, from the second 
London edition. In6volumes. To whichis prefixed, an account of the 
Life ofthe Author. Boston; Wm. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. Price 
to subscribers $2 50. Before the publication of the 4th volume, which 
is now in the press, the price of subscription will be raised to $3. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


Robert M’Dermot, of New York, proposes to publish by subscription 
the Builder’s Proctical Guide ; or a Treatise on Practice. An original 
work on Architecture. By James O’Donnel. 


Manning and Loring have in the pregs, Butterworth’s Concordance, 
to be published in September next. 
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William M’Ilhenny, Boston, has in press, to be published without de- 
lay, a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel Johnson, 1, v. ». 
By James Boswell, Esq. containing some poetical pieces by Dr. Johnson, 
relative to the tour, and never before published : a series of his conver- 
sation, literary anecdotes, and opinions of men and books : with an au- 
thentick account of the distresses and escape of the grandson of King 
James II. in the year 1746. From the London edition, revised by the 
author. 

Proposal by Samuel Wood, of New York, for printing by subscription 
an Abridgemént of the Book of Martyrs. To which will be prefixed, 2 
brief collection of the most reanagkabhe passages and living testimonies 
of God and faithful Martyrs in all ages : and of the corrupt fruits of the 
false church in the time of apostacy, &c. 

C. and A Conrad and Co. of Philadelphia, propose publishing the His- 
tory of the Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clarke, through the conti- 
nent of North America, performed during the years 1804, 1805, and 
1806, by order of the government of the United States. 

S. Etheridge, of Charlestown, proposes to publish, by subscription, in 
aneat 12mo. volume, the Practice of True Devotion, in relation to the 
end as well as means of Religion, with an office for the Holy Commu- 
nion. By Robert Nelson, Esq. ! 

i ay, New Haven, proposes to publish, by subscription, an edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, without points, from the text of Van der 
Hooght ; carefully correcting the small number of typographical er- 
rours which occur, by a comparison with the large Bible of Kennicott. 

I. Riley, of New York, has in the press the following works, which 
will be published the next month. 

5th vol. Johnson’s Reports. | 

14th (or 2d vol. new series) Vesey, jun’s. Reports, 

ist vol. Campbell’s N. P. Reports. 

4th vol. Henning and Munford’s Reports. 

Sheppard’s Touchstone of Assutances. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Shultz’s Travels on an inland Voyage through the States of NewYork, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and through the 
Territories of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi and New Orleans, includ- 
ing a tour-of upwards of five thousand miles, performed in the years 
1806 and 1807. 2vols. 8yo. maps and plates. 

My Uncle Thomas. 2 vols, 12mo. by Le Brun. 

The Dominican. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Coelebs in search of a Wife. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Wm. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. propose publishing, by subserip- 
tion, The Philosophy of RKhetorick. By George Campbell, p.v. FR. s. 
Edinburg, principal of the Marischal Cellege, Aberdeen. A new edi- 
tion, with the author’s last additions and corrections. In two volumes. 
A biographical notice of the author, from authentick sources, (not con- 
tained in the English edition) will be prefixed to the work. Price to 
subscribers $2 per volume, 

They also propose publishing, The Four Gospels, translated from the 
Greek, with preliminary Dissertations, and Notes critical and explana- 


tory. By the same anthor. Price to subscribers 2 dollars per volume 
in neat boards. 





